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It is with great pleasure that I introduce the 
most recent monograph of the National Re- 
source Center for The Freshman Year Experi- 
ence on the important but relatively neglected 
topic of advising the undecided college stu- 
dent. This work has particular interest to me 
in light of the fact that I was a classic unde-ci- 
ded first-year college student at an institution 
with no special advising and/ or programs in 
place to address my complex needs. I hasten 
to add that my alma mater, Marietta College, 
would not be guilty of that characterization 
three decades after I entered as a new student. 
Marietta, like many other colleges and univer- 
sities, has made enormous strides, especially 
since the middle 1980s in creating and sustain- 
ing special programs for undecided students, 
especially in the area of academic advising, 
career planning, and freshman seminars. 

Much of this monograph has been the intellec- 
tual inspiration of the pioneer in the study of 
the undecided student, Dr. Virginia Gordon, of 
University College of The Ohio State Univer- 
sity. This particular monograph is designed 
to remedy a very large gap in the scholarly 
literature left since she last wrote on this sub- 
ject in her 1984 work, The Undecided Student: 
An Academic and Career Advising Challenge. No 
scholar has emerged since then to produce any 
work of a similar scope. 

The National Resource Center has been espe- 
cially interested in engaging in partnerships 
with national professional associations, schol- 
ars, and practitioners of the freshman year ex- 
perience movement to bring their good ideas 



and good works to other educators interested 
in freshman student success. Thus, it was 
only natural that we turn to our friend and 
colleague, Virginia Gordon, to ask her to serve 
as editor-in-chief to update and take consider- 
ably further her previous 1984 work. The re- 
sult is this monograph. We are greatly indebt- 
ed to Virginia for her knowledge, dedication, 
writing, editorial skills, scholarly abilities and 
her vast network of colleagues in the National 
Association for Academic Advising who have 
served as chapter authors in this publication. 

Virginia Gordon concludes this monograph by 
raising the all important question: are unde- 
cided students here to stay? While the jury 
is certainly out on that long range question, 
it's very apparent these students are with us 
now and hence the need is now for this mono- 
graph. I invite you to read, digest, and apply 
this work for the needs of this very special, 
complex, and important population of first- 
year college men and women. I introduce 
this publication with great appreciation to all 
of our contributing authors, Virginia Gordon, 
Betsy Barefoot and Dorothy Fidler, editors in 
the National Resource Center. 




The undecided college student has been the 
subject of speculation, conjecture, and serious 
research study for the past 70 years (Crites, 
1969; Gordon, 1984). In spite of these attempts 
to understand these special students who are 
unsure of their academic and occupational 
goals, they continue to be an enigma and a 
source of concern to college counselors, aca- 
demic advisers, parents, and often to the stu- 
dents themselves. 



and life goals. Although the term "undecid- 
ed" is viewed by some as a negative one, it is 
used throughout this monograph 
because of its historical use and immediate 
identification with the population upon whom 
this monograph is focusing. We are aware 
that many institutions are using more positive 
terms for programmatic purposes such as 
"exploratory"," no-preference", or "pre-major" 
students. 



The purpose of this monograph is to update 
the research and general information that has 
been generated about undecided students in 
the past decade and to offer some practical 
perspectives on how to administer, advise, 
and counsel them. As has been pointed out 
many times, undecided students comprise a 
complex, heterogenous group (Gordon, 1984; 
Harman, 1973; Holland & Holland, 1977; 
Lewallen, 1993). Some researchers approach 
them as indecisive individuals who have 
identity concerns or problems with career sa- 
lience, locus of control, and anxiety (Fuqua, 
Seaworth, & Newman, 1987; Kaplan & Brown, 
1987; Lucas & Epperson, 1988). Others view 
them as being engaged in the normal devel- 
opmental tasks associated with academic and 
vocational decision making (Gordon, 1981; 
Grites, 1981; Peterson & McDonough, 1985). 

The truth is that undecided students can be 
found who display many of the traits listed by 
researchers with both perspectives. That is the 
challenge of helping individuals discover who 
they are in the context of making educational 
and occupational decisions and setting career 



The authors contributing to this monograph 
have a great deal of experience working with 
undecided students. Their contributions focus 
on the theoretical as well as practical consid- 
erations in working with this intriguing popu- 
lation. Chapter 1 offers a profile of the unde- 
cided student as presented in the literature. 
Since undecided students are known to be a 
complicated population, this profile includes 
psychological, educational, and vocational 
perspectives on who undecided students are. 

Administrative approaches for advising and 
counseling undecided students are presented 
in Chapter 2. Since there is no "best" way 
to administer these services, many models 
are presented which are based on a develop- 
mental sequence of tasks that need to be ac- 
complished if identification and commitments 
to assist them are to be made. 

Chapter 3 outlines a developmental model of 
advising which is the basis for offering philo- 
sophical and practical approaches for helping 
students make realistic and satisfying academ- 
ic choices. Chapter 4 details the types of aca- 



demic, career, and personal resources needed 
to advise undecided students. 

Since many undecided students equate educa- 
tional decisions with vocational choices, Chap- 
ter 5 discusses the critical tasks of integrating 
academic and occupational choices and offers 
some techniques and materials for effective 
career advising. Chapter 6 describes various 
types of freshman seminar courses for unde- 
cided students including objectives, formats, 
content, and other relevant components. De- 
scriptions of successful courses that are taught 
nationally are included. 

Within the undecided student population are 
many groups of students with special needs. 
In Chapter 7 special advising approaches us- 
ing quality improvement tools are applied 
to these special groups which include adult, 
high-ability, minority, transfer, and disabled 
students and student athletes. Chapter 8 dis- 
cusses another special group of undecided 
students — those who change their major or 
are denied entry to the academic program of 
their choice. 

Chapter 9 discusses undecided students who 
attend two-year colleges. Since many of these 
students have half the time to obtain a degree, 
the urgency of making academic decisions is 
different from the "four-year" student. This 
chapter discusses the mission of community 
colleges as it pertains to undecided students 
and offers counseling and advising strategies 
for two-year students. 

Since the key to successful programs is a well- 
trained, committed adviser, Chapter 10 out- 
lines a training model for academic advisers to 
help them acquire the necessary knowledge, 
skills, and sensitivity that are essential for 
working with this group. Chapter 11 offers a 
comprehensive review of the factors involved 
in evaluating programs and services for unde- 
cided students within the context of student 
outcomes and issues. 

Chapter 12 offers descriptions of exemplary 
advising programs for undecided students 



including the critical elements integral to their 
effectiveness. Chapter 13 summarizes some 
of the important aspects of what has been 
provided throughout the monograph and dis- 
cusses some factors that might affect our per- 
ceptions of these special students. This mono- 
graph is intended to present a comprehensive 
profile of these special students and their 
needs. It also offers many practical approach- 
es to insure these needs are adequately identi- 
fied and met with the best and most proven 
strategies, programs, and services available to- 
day. College students who are struggling with 
critical academic, career, and life decisions are 
viewed as developing, aspiring individuals 
who need the timely and comprehensive assis- 
tance that we can and must provide. 
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Students undecided about educational and/ 
or vocational goals have been a focus of con- 
cern among college administrators, faculty, 
counselors, academic advisers, and parents 
for many years. Some view indecision as an 
unhealthy, worrisome condition (Hartman & 
Fuqua, 1982, 1983; Hartman & Hartman, 1982). 
Others see it as a perfectly natural, temporary 
state (Akenson & Beecher, 1967; Grites, 1981; 
Titley & Titley, 1980). Undecided students 
themselves have mixed feelings. It is not un- 
usual to find some who are positive, flexible, 
and curious about being undecided. Others 
are anxious, apologetic, and negative about 
their status (Gordon, 1984). 

It is estimated that 20% to 50% of students en- 
tering college are undecided about academic 
and/ or career goals (Astin, 1977; Berger, 1967; 
Crites, 1969). The number of students who 
change their choices after entering college de- 
cided is estimated at 50% to 60% (Astin, 1977; 
Burns & Kishler, 1972; Gordon, 1976; Hoffman 
& Grande, 1979). Even at the low end of these 
estimates undecided students can comprise 
a substantial proportion of the population of 
any campus. Because enormous amounts of 
energy and resources are expended in identi- 
fying, counseling, and trying to retain them, 
it is important to identify and understand any 
common characteristics that exist. 

This focus of concern about undecided stu- 
dents has been long-standing, and the research 
can be traced back as early as the 1920s. 
The focus is just as strong today as evidenced 



in recent national conferences, "Retention 
Showcase: Focus on the Undecided Student" 
in 1992 and the "National Forum on the Un- 
decided Student" in 1993. Additionally, the 
National Academic Advising Association 
(NACADA) Journal devoted a large part of 
its Spring 1989 issue to the topic of undecided 
students. With this continuing interest in 
undecided students, it is important to under- 
stand who they are. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to review the 
research literature surrounding undecided 
students in order to achieve a better under- 
standing of the many complexities of this spe- 
cial population. The bulk of the research con- 
cerning undecided students centers around 
the origins of indecision, the correlates of 
indecision, comparisons of decided and unde- 
cided students, and the treatments that move 
students from being undecided to decided. 
Since other chapters will focus on delivery 
systems, programs, and advising approaches, 
this chapter will focus on the first three re- 
search areas mentioned along with related 
issues and topics. 

The Etiology of Indecision 

How and why students become undecided 
has been a source of considerable discussion 
and research. A variety of explanations and 
frameworks for understanding indecision 
have been put forth. Tyler (1953) suggested a 
number of reasons for vocational indecision: 
opinions and attitudes of family and friends, 
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dissatisfaction with an occupational role, 
sex-role stereotyping, and multiplicity of in- 
terests. Additionally, Tyler proposes that stu- 
dents often do not accept the occasional limita- 
tions and/ or obstacles which may stand in the 
way of certain choices. When students do not 
accept these barriers, they are often reluctant 
to consider other options. 

The terms impaired and delayed were used by 
LoCascio (1964) to describe patterns of voca- 
tional choice. Students unaware or not ready 
to learn decision-making skills are said to have 
delayed development. Students who have 
not acquired the relevant skills for vocational 
decision making are said to have impaired 
development. According to Zytowski (1965), 
avoidance behavior might explain student in- 
decision about occupational choice. Some stu- 
dents might be reluctant to commit to a career 
decision because the idea of work repels them. 
Still others may be hesitant because of a fear 
of career commitment. 

Harren (1966) proposed that in order to study 
the reasons for indecision, it is necessary to 
understand the "internal processes, functions, 
and mechanisms inferred from an individual's 
vocational behavior" (p. 271). Harren found 
students at the exploration, crystallization, 
choice, and clarification stages in vocational 
decision making as described by Tiedeman 
and O'Hara (1963). Students can be unde- 
cided because they are at different stages of 
vocational decision making. 

Osipow (1973) posited four reasons why stu- 
dents experience difficulty with vocational 
decision making: (1) vocational choices that 
are not congruent with self-information, (2) 
students' lagging behind developmentally, 
(3) emotional instability, and (4) inability to 
choose between two desirable options. Osip- 
ow believes that retarded rate of development 
is the factor that causes the most difficulty in 
terms of career choice. 

Holland (1973) proposed that indecision in 
career choice will result when (a) two choices 
are of equal strength, or (b) the first choice 



is blocked and there is no second alternative. 
Holland also suggested that an over- or under- 
estimation of a person's abilities with respect to 
a particular occupation can also produce con- 
flict in vocational decision making. 

Perhaps the most recent area of inquiry into 
the origins of indecision has to do with exam- 
ining family and life history (Eigen, Hartman, 
& Hartman, 1987; Graef, Wells, Hyland, & 
Muchinsky, 1985; Kinnier, Brigman & Noble, 
1990; Lopez & Andrews, 1987; Mills, 1980; 
Schumrum & Hartman, 1988; Zingaro, 1983). 
These approaches suggest that factors such as 
family interaction, family values, parental in- 
fluence, and dysfunctionality can contribute to 
a student's career indecision. 

Several inventories have been developed to 
help identify and measure career develop- 
ment problems as well as the level of intensity 
of specific antecedents that students report as 
contributing to indecision. These inventories 
are most often used in research but also have 
value in determining problems that may limit 
or retard the career development or career 
decision-making process. These inventories 
include the Career Decision Scale (Osipow, 1987), 
My Vocational Situation (Holland, Daiger, & 
Power, 1980), the Career Development Inven- 
tory (Super, Thompson, Lindeman, Jordaan, & 
Myers, 1981), and the Career Beliefs Inventory 
(Krumboltz, 1988). 

Defining Undecided College Students 

The term undecided has been used to identify 
students unwilling, unable, or not prepared 
to make educational choices. A number of 
other terms have been utilized to describe this 
population such as exploratory, open-major, 
undeclared, general studies major, undeter- 
mined, and special major. However, the term 
undecided is generally understood because of 
its prominence in research and the easy identi- 
fication with its meaning (Gordon, 1984). 

While the term undecided is generally accepted 
and understood, there has been no general ap- 
proach to operationalizing a definition for 
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research purposes. The manner in which stu- 
dents are determined to be undecided has var- 
ied considerably. Some studies label students 
as undecided based on the students' expressed 
choice on an admissions form or survey in- 
strument which students used to select from a 
list of potential majors or careers (Baird, 1967; 
Chase & Keene, 1981; Elton & Rose, 1971; 
Foote, 1980; Miller, 1956; Rose & Elton, 1971; 
Ruskus & Solmon, 1984; Titley & Titley, 1980). 
Some labeled students un- 
decided based on measures 
from a career decision 
scale/ instrument (Lucas 
& Epperson, 1988; Taylor, 
1982). Some labeled stu- 
dents undecided through 
a personal interview or 
personal statement (Abel, 
1966; Marshall & Simpson, 
1943). Still others deter- 
mined that students were 
undecided because they 
were not pursuing a de- 
gree program (Smitherman 
& Carr, 1981; Twining & 
Twining, 1987). Given this 
tremendous disparity in 
operational definitions, it is 
not surprising that the re- 
sults of these studies have 
often been contradictory, 
conflicting, and confusing. 
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Types of Undecided Students 

Most professionals would readily agree that 
there are several types of undecided students. 
Typically, the following categories are used to 
classify undecided students: entering fresh- 
men, major-changers, undecided upperclass- 
men, undecided honor students, undecided 
student athletes, adult undecided students, 
and underprepared undecided students (Gor- 
don, 1984). These classifi- 
cations are convenient for 
administrative purposes. 
Development and delivery 
of services are easier when 
students are categorized, 
despite the fact that any 
given student can fall eas- 
ily into several of these 
categories simultaneously. 



The Two-Dimensional Nature of Being Undecided 

One aspect of defining indecision that has re- 
ceived little attention is the two-dimensional 
nature of being undecided. A student can be 
undecided about the primary subject to study 
for a degree (i.e., educational choice), or un- 
decided about the occupational area to enter 
upon graduation (i.e., career choice). In addi- 
tion, there are combinations of these choices. 
A student can be decided about one and un- 
decided about the other, or a student can be 
undecided about both. Certainly, all of these 
possibilities deserve exploration and examina- 
tion, yet most studies have focused on voca- 
tional undecidedness. 



A recent line of inquiry has 
found multiple subtypes 
within the undecided pop- 
ulation (Holland & Hol- 
land, 1977; Jones & Chen- 
ery 1980; Larson, Heppner, 
Ham & Dugan, 1988; 
Lucas & Epperson, 1988, 
1990; Newman, Fuqua, & 
Minger, 1990). The princi- 
ple concept guiding these 
studies is that voc-ational 
indecision may not neces- 
sarily be a unitary trait. As Holland and Hol- 
land (1977) state, "perhaps we have been too 
concerned with finding a few explicit variables 
and too little concerned with discovering the 
broad patterns suggested by a host of poorly 
defined variables. It may be useful to consider 
undecided people as comprising multiple sub- 
types rather than a single type" (p. 412). Clus- 
ter analysis has been the primary statistical 
methodology employed in trying to identify 
various types of undecided students. Larson 
et al. (1988) found four distinct subtypes: (a) 
planless avoiders, (b) informed indecisives, (c) 
confident, but uninformed, and (d) uniformed. 
Lucas and Epperson (1988) found five types: 
(a) happy and work oriented, 
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(b) anxious and unclear on goals, (c) unde- 
cided and limited interests, (d) caught in a di- 
lemma, and (e) happy and playful. Most re- 
searchers agree that finding multiple subtypes 
has significant implications for counseling/ 
advising undecided students. Different strate- 
gies and approaches would be employed de- 
pending on the specific characteristics or traits 
of the undecided student. 

Undecided vs. Indecisive 

There has been considerable evidence and 
support for the notion that there is a difference 
between being undecided and indecisive. It is 
generally believed that being undecided does 
not carry any special negative, debilitating 
characteristics. However, being indecisive is 
viewed as extremely problematic. Hartman 
and Fuqua (1983) suggest that the indecisive 
student is one who is chronically undecided 
due to serious psychological problems. Hol- 
land and Holland (1977) suggest a student is 
indecisive because of a "life history in which 
a person has failed to acquire the necessary 
cultural involvement, self-confidence, toler- 
ance for ambiguity, sense of identity, self and 
environmental knowledge to cope with voca- 
tional decision making as well as with other 
common problems' 7 (p. 413). Other studies 
have supported the difference between be- 
ing undecided and indecisiveness (Hartman, 
Fuqua, & Blum, 1985; Hartman, Fuqua, Blum, 
& Hartman, 1985; Van Matre & Cooper, 1984). 
It is generally agreed that the indecisive stu- 
dent must deal first with the presenting psy- 
chological issues before resolving career deci- 
sion problems. 

Characteristics of Undecided College Students 

Research on undecided students has examined 
a variety of personal variables and charac- 
teristics such as interests, aptitudes, abilities, 
achievement, family background, risk-taking 
tendencies, levels of anxiety, and self -identity 
issues. Many of these studies describe stu- 
dents who are undecided by identifying 
variables related to indecision. Other investi- 



gations use a variety of measures to compare 
undecided students to decided students. 

Correlates of Indecision 

Of all the correlates of indecision in the re- 
search literature, the variable found most often 
associated with indecision has been anxiety. 
Goodstein (1965) describes two types of unde- 
cided students based on anxiety. For the first 
type, anxiety stems from failure to have made 
an educational or vocational choice. In other 
words, the anxiety is brought about by not 
having developed adequate decision-making 
skills. This type of anxiety is viewed as play- 
ing a minor role in the indecision problem. 
For the second type of undecided student, 
anxiety is a major reason for indecision. The 
person finds the anxiety associated with the 
decision-making process debilitating and has 
difficulty reaching decisions about anything. 
The choice process itself is anxiety arousing. 
Numerous studies have found a relationship 
between various measures of anxiety and ca- 
reer indecision (Appel, Haak, & Witzke, 1970; 
Fuqua, Newman, & Seaworth, 1988; Fuqua, 
Seaworth, & Newman, 1987; Hawkins, Brad- 
ley, & White, 1977; Kaplan & Brown, 1987; 
Kimes & Troth, 1974; Mendonca & Seiss, 1976; 
Newman, Fuqua, & Seaworth, 1989). 

Another variable often found to be associated 
with career indecision is self -identity. Super 
(1957) suggested that choosing an occupation 
involves assessing the congruence of occupa- 
tion and self-concept. When a person's con- 
cept of self is confused, unsolidified, or dis- 
torted, making comparisons becomes difficult. 
Hence, identity concerns can contribute to dif- 
ficulties in choosing a vocation. Several stud- 
ies have demonstrated a relationship between 
undecidedness and low sense of self-identity 
(Hartman & Fuqua, 1982; Holland & Holland, 
1977; Kelso, 1976). Although receiving less at- 
tention, external locus of control has emerged 
as associated with indecision. External locus 
of control refers to the perception that events 
are unrelated to one's own behavior and often 
beyond personal control. Some studies have 



demonstrated a relationship between external 
locus of control and undecidedness (Cellini, 
1978; Kazin, 1977; Taylor, 1982). 

Comparing Undecided Students to Decided Students 

Early researchers tried to understand unde- 
cided students by comparing them to stu- 
dents who were ostensibly "decided." In 1929 
Crawford concluded that "definiteness of 
occupational purpose tends to improve the 
quality of a student's academic work" (p. 54). 
Williamson (1937) classified students into four 
groups based on the certainty of their voca- 
tional choice upon matriculation in college: 
very certain, certain, uncertain, and no choice. 
He concluded that "neither the certainty of a 
choice nor the possession of a choice appears 
to be diagnostic of seriousness of educational 
purpose, and therefore predictive of higher 
scholarship" (p. 356). This conclusion was 
certainly contrary to the dominant view dur- 
ing this era which held that vocationally un- 
decided students achieved less academically 
than decided ones. 

Baird (1967) conducted two comprehensive 
studies that examined differences between 
decided and undecided students. The first 
study involved students nearing the end of 
their freshman year, and the analyses revealed 
almost no differences between students who 
had decided upon a vocation at that point 
and those who had not. The second study 
involved college bound seniors, and the analy- 
ses revealed very little difference between 
undecided and decided students on measures 
of ACT test scores and high school grade point 
average. However, undecided students em- 
phasized the college goal of developing their 
minds and intellectual abilities and less fre- 
quently chose the goal of vocational or profes- 
sional training. 

Some later researchers found differences be- 
tween decided and undecided students while 
others have not. Chase and Keene (1981) 
found that students who declared their major 
early achieved significantly higher cumulative 



GPAs and completed significantly more credit 
hours than students who postponed a declara- 
tion of major. Taylor (1982) investigated the 
relationships among fear of success, locus of 
control, ACT test scores, and vocational inde- 
cision in college students. Results indicated 
that vocationally undecided students were 
more external in their locus of control, were 
more fearful of success, and achieved lower 
ACT scores than decided students. 

Twining and Twining (1987) examined dif- 
ferences between students undecided about 
a program of study and students who were 
decided. Although considerable similarities 
existed, undecided students tended to be older 
female students returning as financial means 
allowed and who had specific career and per- 
sonal counseling needs. 

Entering freshmen in 13 fields of study were 
compared on demographic characteristics, 
high school achievement, college selection 
process, ability to finance college, highest de- 
gree planned, academic expectations, career 
plans, and aspirations (Ruskus & Solmon, 
1984). Across all variables examined, "unde- 
cided" students were not distinguishable from 
students who declared an academic major 
with two exceptions. Undecided students 
and education majors were the least likely to 
expect high levels of academic achievement. 
Predictably, undecided students in greatest 
proportion indicated a very good chance they 
would change their career choice. 

Undecided, decided, and multiple change stu- 
dents were compared by Anderson, Creamer, 
and Cross (1989). No significant differences 
were found in race, gender, SAT scores, or 
high school rank. The decided students had 
a higher cumulative GPA than the undecided 
and multiple change groups. The multiple 
change students and undecided students at- 
tempted and passed more credit hours than 
the decided group. 

Lewallen (1992) compared undecided and 
decided students with a number of variables 
including measures of personal characteristics, 
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achievement, and college experiences. The 
sample consisted of more than 20,000 students 
from over 300 four-year institutions. While 
some differences were found, the results of 
this study only add to the already clouded and 
puzzling picture when comparing undecided 
to decided students. 



Persistence/Attrition of 
Undecided College Students 

The roots of the belief that undecided students 
are attrition prone run deep and can be traced 
as far back as the 1920s and 1930s. In general, 
these early investigations advocated that vo- 
cationally decided students perform academi- 
cally better than undecided students. Kelly 
(1925) stated that "the general relationship 
between the possession of a vocational motive 
and the doing of diligent work by students is 
recognized by most college teachers" (p. 73). 
Williamson (1937) summarized the widely 
held view and the basic premise behind the 
belief when he stated the following: 

In casting about for possible explanations 
of the failure of many high aptitude stu- 
dents to achieve scholastically in terms 
of their potentiality, one comes upon the 
suggestion that discrepancies are caused 
by lack of a definite vocational goal. It is 
often assumed that students who know 
more or less definitely, what they want to 
get out of college in the way of vocational 
training work more in line with their ca- 
pacity and, therefore, get higher grades 
than do students who are undecided or 
unoriented vocationally, (p. 353) 

Vocationally decided students were viewed as 
more serious in attitudes and work habits and, 
therefore, would labor diligently to achieve a 
definite goal. The study of scholastic achieve- 
ment and vocational indecision eventually 
leads to the study of the persistence and attri- 
tion of undecided students. 

The research on undecided students has been 
voluminous in terms of student characteristics, 



antecedents of indecision, and interventions 
that target undecided students. However, 
research on the persistence/ attrition of this 
group has been lacking. It is certainly common 
practice to label the undecided student as attri- 
tion prone, but the simple truth is that very few 
studies have directly examined the persistence/ 
attrition of undecided students. 

The persistence behavior of those certain 
about vocational and/ or academic goals and 
those uncertain was examined by Abel (1966). 
Uncertain students with GPAs below 2.00 had 
a significantly higher attrition rate (75%) than 
all other students (37%). Rice (1983) found 
that of students enrolled in a fall term, 68% 
returned in the spring and 42% returned the 
subsequent fall. When compared to returning 
students, nonreturning students were signifi- 
cantly more likely to be readmitted students, 
to be undecided about their academic major, 
to attempt few semester hours, and to have 
lower GPAs. 

Foote (1980) examined the differences between 
those with a stated academic major and those 
who were undetermined. Significantly more 
determined students remained in school after 
two years than the undetermined students. 
Although 60% of the determined group were 
no longer enrolled, 82% of the undetermined 
group dropped out. 

Withdrawing, nonreturning, and continuing 
students were compared in terms of their per- 
sistence (Daubman & Johnson, 1982). The au- 
thors found more undecided students among 
the withdrawing group than the nonreturning 
or continuing groups. In addition, they found 
more withdrawing students tended to live 
off campus and left school due to academic 
difficulties, school-work conflicts, or per- 
sonal problems. They also found continuing 
students had considerable interaction with 
students and faculty outside of class while 
withdrawing students had little of this kind of 
interaction. Other studies have found unde- 
cided students to be attrition prone (Muskat, 
1979; Reyes & Withers, 1983; Smitherman & 
Carr, 1981; Wessel, Engle, & Smidchens, 1978). 



Condron (1979) conducted one of the few 
studies that found undecided students not 
to be attrition prone. Ninety percent of the 
decided students completed the bachelor's 
degree while 86% of undecided students com- 
pleted the degree. Statistically there was no 
significant difference in the graduation rate of 
the two groups. When Titley and Titley (1980, 
1985) examined the persistence of students 
who were uncertain, tentative, and certain 
about major choice, a six-year follow-up found 
no significant differences between the certain 
and uncertain groups. 

Probably the most often cited study when 
making claims about undecided students be- 
ing attrition prone is Beal and Noel's (1980) 
What Works in Student Retention. This national 
survey was conducted to identify, analyze, 
and compile information about campus action 
programs and efforts for improving student 
retention in higher education. Over 900 insti- 
tutions participated in the survey. While the 
survey was designed to solicit a wide range of 
information concerning retention, one aspect 
focused on "the positive and negative char- 
acteristics of institutions that might relate to 
attrition or retention" (Beal & Noel, 1980, p. 
15). The majority of respondents to the survey 
were student affairs administrators and aca- 
demic affairs administrators (e.g., dean of in- 
struction, dean of students). Instructional fac- 
ulty were not included as respondents to the 
survey. Respondents were asked to rate fac- 
tors related to students being dropout prone. 
Four factors emerged consistently as being 
the most important: low academic achieve- 
ment, limited educational aspirations, indeci- 
sion about major/ career goal, and inadequate 
financial resources. These findings were not 
empirically derived from studying students, 
but were the result of respondents' opinions, 
perceptions, and judgments. Unfortunately, 
this study has been the most influential in es- 
tablishing the belief that undecided students 
are an attrition-prone group. 

Lewallen (1993) challenged the widely held 
belief that undecided students are attrition 
prone. It was proposed that previous studies 



of undecided student persistence were in- 
adequate because they lacked a theoretical 
framework for explaining and understanding 
persistence behavior and they suffered meth- 
odological shortcomings. Clearly, the expla- 
nation of student persistence is a highly com- 
plex, multi-dimensional college outcome, and 
to infer that persistence can be explained by a 
single student characteristic (being undecided) 
seems unwise. The college impact theories of 
Tinto (1975, 1986, 1987), Astin (1984, 1985), and 
Pascarella (1980, 1985) posit that a variety of 
variables contribute to the explanation of per- 
sistence. Persistence research over the last 25 
years has provided ample evidence to support 
these theories. The fundamental premises of 
Astin' s (1991) input-environment-outcome 
model were used to guide the multiple re- 
gression analyses. After accounting for vari- 
ables previously established as predictors of 
persistence, no measures of being undecided 
emerged as significant predictors of college 
student persistence. Students entering college 
already decided on a major did not exhibit any 
increased chances of persisting. 

Summary 

Despite considerable research efforts, our un- 
derstanding of the origins and antecedents of 
indecision remain fuzzy. What has emerged 
are divergent speculations about the ante- 
cedents of indecision. As Gordon (1984) so 
aptly points out "there are as many reasons 
for being undecided as there are students" 
(p. 75). Finding specifically what makes un- 
decided students unique would assist in the 
development of a general definition of being 
undecided. Until this happens, all research 
will continue to be with "types" of undecided 
students based on whatever definition is em- 
ployed. The research on undecided students 
will continue to be conflicting and confusing. 
In other words, making generalizations about 
these students will be difficult. 

Some evidence has emerged in the last 15 
years that high levels of anxiety, low sense of 
self-identity, and external locus of control are 
associated with undecided students. 



Additionally, there is considerable support 
for the idea that there is a difference between 
being undecided and indecisive. The indecisive 
student is viewed as chronically undecided 
due to serious psychological problems that 
permeate all areas of the student's life. These 
other problems must first be dealt with before 
career or educational decision making can take 
place. The undecided student is viewed as be- 
ing able to benefit immediately from decision- 
making approaches and techniques. 

While the research on undecided students has 
been voluminous, few studies have focused 
directly on the persistence of undecided stu- 
dents. With few exceptions, all of the stud- 
ies reviewed found that undecided students 
were more likely to withdraw, not return for 
a subsequent term or year, or not persist to 
the completion of a degree. These findings 
have certainly contributed to the widely held 
belief that undecided students are attrition 
prone. However, the findings have to be 
viewed skeptically and are not generalizable 
due to a number of methodological concerns: 
inadequate sampling, data collection proce- 
dures, different definitions of undecidedness 
and persistence, single institution studies, and 
nonlongitudinal design. It appears that the 
study of undecided student persistence needs 
an entire reconceptualization if there is to be 
increased understanding of how undecided- 
ness fits into the complexities of college stu- 
dent persistence. 

While research findings have at times been 
contradictory, most studies have found few 
differences between decided and undecided 
students. In addition, a separate line of in- 
quiry had found multiple subtypes within 
the undecided population. Generally, it has 
been concluded that undecided students are 
a heterogeneous group and that it is difficult 
to make generalizations about them. Baird 
(1967) concluded that "it is clear that there are 
few meaningful differences between decided 
and undecided students. The similarities, 
in contrast, are enormous" (p. 14). Gordon 
(1984) summarized this by stating "overall, the 
research on undecided students, while 



voluminous, has yielded little in character- 
izing this heterogeneous group in specific 
terms" (p. 17). Holland and Holland (1977) 
have stated: 

Attempts to comprehend the vocational 
decisiveness of some students and the in- 
decisiveness of others are characterized by 
conflicting findings, negative findings, or 
negligible findings. Although vocational- 
ly undecided students have been assessed 
in many ways and with a vast range of 
variables, few clear or compelling differ- 
ences emerge. Instead the most striking 
outcomes of these studies are that decided 
and undecided high school and college 
students are much more alike than differ- 
ent and that the relatively few differences 
are conflicting and confusing, (p. 404) 

Also, Gordon (1981) concluded: 

The list of variables studied in relation to 
educationally and vocationally uncom- 
mitted students since the 1930s is all en- 
compassing .... Although many of these 
studies have attempted to determine 
what makes undecided students different 
from those who are able to make deci- 
sions, the majority found no significant 
differences, (p. 433) 

All evidence thus far points to undecided stu- 
dents as fairly typical college students on the 
surface (e.g., measures of background, abili- 
ties, experiences). Because few differences 
have been found, it appears that undecided 
students represent more a microcosm of the 
college population than a highly distinguish- 
able group. 

Future research on any uniqueness that dis- 
tinguishes undecided students would contrib- 
ute immensely to our understanding of this 
group. Meanwhile faculty, administrators, 
and counselors at each institution must recog- 
nize the needs of the undecided students on 
their campus and offer the type of academic 
and career advising and counseling that leads 
to positive student outcomes. 
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During the past 20 years there has been con- 
certed study of the demographic characteris- 
tics, developmental needs, and academic per- 
formance of undecided students. In addition, 
multiple theoretical perspectives have been of- 
fered on both the nature of indecision and suc- 
cessful practices for dealing with undecided- 
ness among college students. Although there 
are many significant findings related to unde- 
cided students, three specific assertions in the 
literature suggest the need for a thoughtfully 
planned administration of services for them. 
Those three assertions (Gordon, 1984) are: 

1. There are significant numbers of entering 
students who are willing to admit that 
they are not ready to identify or pursue 
an academic or career direction. 

2. The inability to decide upon a course of 
study is cited in the retention literature as 
a major reason for dropping out of 
college. 

3. Many students who enter college secure 
in their academic and career choice of ma- 
jor will, for a variety of very viable indi- 
vidual and institutional reasons, become 
less sure or totally unsure of that choice. 

To these three, the author adds a fourth asser- 
tion: the condition of being undecided need 
not be dysfunctional if the college or univer- 
sity designs and implements an advising pro- 



gram which focuses on the needs of these stu- 
dents. It is not acceptable for colleges to sug- 
gest that being undecided is a condition that 
will disappear as students develop; that stu- 
dents will find majors if they sample enough 
courses. Indeed, without well-planned 
administrative approaches and timely inter- 
ventions, it will probably be the student who 
disappears rather than the condition. 

Principles of Advising 

In order to facilitate the consideration of ad- 
ministrative approaches to advising students, 
it is necessary to identify and briefly describe 
four major principles which guide the discus- 
sion. 

A successful approach to undecided students must 
be focused on a developmentally sequenced set of 
tasks. In a sense, there needs to be a roadmap 
for the services which should be provided 
to meet the needs of undecided students. 
Although theoretically based, this roadmap 
must be definitive enough so that advisers 
(and students) can understand the tasks and 
use the roadmap to guide future actions. 

The developmentally sequenced tasks must serve 
as the focus for organizing services. This is really 
an assertion of the adage that form follows 
function. It is not possible first to identify 
the organizational model and then the tasks 
which are to be accomplished. It is only 
through our understanding of what is to be 



accomplished that we can then answer the 
question of how services should be organized 
to best accomplish the tasks. 

There is no single best way to deliver and organize 
services for undecided students. Although some 
might believe that the needs of undecided stu- 
dents may best be served by trained counsel- 
ors, others may believe that faculty are in the 
best position to meet these needs. The ques- 
tions of who and how these services should 
be delivered can be answered only after tasks 
have been delineated and applied to a specific 
campus environment. 

Advising for undecided students should be an inte- 
grated effort. It is clear that academic advising 
cannot be done in isolation. And, as a corol- 
lary to that statement, advising for undecided 
students requires the purposive integration 
of advising with the academic departments 
as well as with a variety of support services 
which augment educational and career deci- 
sion making. Of paramount concern, is the 
delivery of a complete set of activities which 
enable undecided students to accomplish the 
series of sequentially developmental tasks. 

Based on the assertions and principles de- 
scribed above, an advising task model is pro- 
vided, seven organizational models in terms 
of their application to undecided students are 
reviewed, and an approach is suggested for 
designing/ refining an advising model for un- 
decided students based on the strengths and 
weaknesses of both the advising model and 
the support services provided on campus. 

Developmental Sequence of Tasks 

As stated above, the delivery and organization 
of advising services for undecided students 
must be built on a set of developmentally se- 
quenced tasks which, if accomplished, lead to 
the identification of and commitment to a field 
of study for undecided students. O'Banion 
(1972) first proposed a paradigm for academic 
advising which clarified the significant inter- 
relationships among life planning, career 



planning, and academic advising. The five 
stages in the O'Banion paradigm are: explora- 
tion of life goals; b) exploration of career/ edu- 
cational goals; c) selection of an educational 
program; d) selection of courses; and e) sched- 
uling of courses. 

Although the O'Banion paradigm is conceptu- 
ally solid, a greater degree of specificity is re- 
quired in order to operationalize the paradigm 
for delivering services to undecided students. 
To provide that specificity was the intent 
behind the development of the Advising Pro- 
cess/Intervention Model (Habley, 1984). 

In this model, 11 tasks in the career explora- 
tion/ academic advising process are presented. 
An important aspect of this model is that there 
is no presumption regarding the skill levels 
of individual advisers. Rather, advisers must 
exhibit attitudes and understandings condu- 
cive to the effective functioning of the model. 
These attitudes include: (a) concern for unde- 
cided student development; (b) willingness 
to participate in both the advising program 
and the training necessary to implement it; (c) 
awareness of institutional policies and proce- 
dures; and (d) understanding the relationship 
between advising and other support services. 

For each task within the model, an academic 
adviser may work with students to accomplish 
the task or, if necessary, refer students to avail- 
able support services for assistance. In addi- 
tion to referral backup, the model provides for 
continuous task-by-task feedback for confir- 
mation or redirection of student planning. 

The tasks in the model are the following: 

Task 1 - Awareness of individual values, 
abilities, and interests 

Task 2- Clarification of life goals based on 
awareness of individual values, 
abilities, and interests 

Task 3 - Exploration of the relationships 
between life and career goals 



Task 4- Exploration of aspects of the world 
of work 

Task 5- Clarification of career goals 

Task 6- Exploration of educational combi- 
nations leading to life and career 
goals 

Task 7- Selection of an appropriate educa- 
tional combination 

Task 8- Exploration of elective courses 

Task 9- Sequencing and selection of cours- 
es 

Task 10 - Scheduling of courses 

Task 11- Evaluation of experiences for con- 
firmation or redirection of plans 

For a visual depiction of the Advising Pro- 
cess/Intervention Model and further discus- 
sion of each of the 11 tasks including sugges- 
tions for activities to support the accomplish- 
ment of the tasks, the reader should consult, 
"Integrating Academic Advising and Career 
Planning" in Developmental Academic Advising 
(Winston, Miller, Ender, & Grites, 1984). 

Organizational Models for Advising Unde- 
cided Students 

Integrating the developmental tasks for unde- 
cided students into an administrative frame- 
work for the delivery of services requires 
the understanding of organizational models 
within which advising functions. Although it 
has been suggested that the unique character 
of individual institutions defies the identifica- 
tion of common organizational models (Grites, 
1979), this author has proposed seven basic 
models for the organization of advising ser- 
vices (Habley, 1983). Since the introduction of 
the models, additional research has been un- 
dertaken to determine the prevalence (Habley 
& McCauley, 1987; Habley, 1988; Habley, 1993) 
as well as the perceived effectiveness (Habley, 
1988) of the models. 



In the section that follows, each of the models 
will be described briefly, and applications of 
the model to the advising of undecided stu- 
dents will be presented. 

Faculty-only model. This model, in which 
all students are assigned to an instructional 
faculty member for advising, continues to 
be the dominant advising model on college 
campuses. The faculty-only model exists on 
35% of the campuses surveyed in ACTs 1992 
survey of advising practices (Habley, 1993). 
Some faculty-only systems virtually ignore the 
developmental needs of undecided students 
either by assigning them at random to faculty 
members throughout the campus, or by using 
undecided students to level the advising load 
of faculty in departments with fewer majors. 

Other campus systems, however, recognize 
that undecided students require more defini- 
tive services than can be provided through 
random distribution or adviser load level- 
ing. In some cases, undecided students are 
assigned to faculty members in Arts and Sci- 
ences based on the premise that much of the 
general freshman curriculum resides in those 
departments. Yet other campuses feature a 
core of voluntary or selected faculty members 
whose advising responsibilities are focused on 
undecided students. Often, these faculty are 
identified based on their interest in working 
with undecided students and, in many cases, 
these faculty members receive additional 
training which focuses on the developmental 
needs of those students. Finally, on campuses 
which have integrated freshman seminar 
programs which include academic advising, 
faculty who teach in the seminar program also 
serve as advisers to undecided students. 

Supplementary model. In this model, which ex- 
ists at 16% of campuses nationwide (Habley, 
1993), all students are assigned to an instruc- 
tional faculty member for advising. In this 
model, there is an advising unit which pro- 
vides general information and referral for stu- 
dents even though all academic transactions 
requiring adviser approval are handled by the 
assigned faculty adviser. Although it is 



possible that some campuses utilizing the 
supplementary model provide specialized 
programs and services for undecided students, 
that possibility has not, to date, been verified 
through research. As a result, it is assumed 
that the administrative approaches to unde- 
cided students in this model are similar to those 
identified in the faculty only model. 

Split model. This model features an advis- 
ing unit which focuses on the developmen- 
tal needs of a specific group(s) of students. 
Although there are split advising models 
which serve underprepared students, adult 
learners, and a variety of other populations, 
the split model most commonly serves the ad- 
vising needs of the undecided student. In fact, 
on the most recent ACT survey (Habley 1993), 
more than three quarters (77%) of the institu- 
tions which reported they had advising offices 
identified advising exploratory/ undecided 
students as a major responsibility. 

The split model is in place at 20% of campuses 
nationally (Habley, 1993). In this model, 
students who are not members of the target 
group are assigned to academic colleges or 
departments, most likely to be advised by 
members of the instructional faculty. And, an 
advising transition takes place from the advis- 
ing unit to departmental advising when stu- 
dents have met a pre-determined set of condi- 
tions. In the case of undecided students, the 
conditions are usually the identification of and 
acceptance into a program of study. 

Dual model. The dual model employed by six 
percent of college campuses (Habley, 1993) is 
distinguished by the fact that each student has 
two advisers: a member of the instructional 
faculty who advises the student on matters re- 
lating to the major and an adviser in an advis- 
ing unit who provides advice on college-wide 
requirements, general education, policies, 
procedures, and the mechanics of registra- 
tion. By definition in this model, undecided 
students are not assigned to a faculty adviser. 
As a result, advisers in the advising unit be- 
come entirely responsible for providing them 
with advising services. It is not possible to 



determine from existing research the extent to 
which specialized programs and services are 
provided for undecided students on campuses 
which employ this model. 

Total intake model. In the total intake model, 
staff in an administrative unit are responsible 
for advising all students from point of entry 
until a specified period of time has elapsed 
and/ or a specific set of requirements has been 
met. This model, in use at five percent of cam- 
puses nationally (Habley, 1993), appears to be 
a simplistic model. Yet, if the model is exam- 
ined in terms of administrative approaches 
to advising undecided students, it becomes 
much more complex. The issue is clouded by 
the fact that administrative units which fit the 
total intake advising model are identified by 
a variety of titles which include, but are not 
limited to, University Colleges, University Di- 
visions, Junior Divisions, Freshman Advising 
Programs, and University Advising Centers. 
Some of these units are comprehensive in na- 
ture providing general educational instruction, 
developing academic policy, and delivering 
academic advising for all entering students 
while others provide only academic advising 
for those students. The total intake descriptor 
also fits a freshman seminar program which 
incorporates academic advising and is re- 
quired of all entering students. 

The programs and services provided for un- 
decided students in the multiplicity of total 
intake approaches also differ in some sig- 
nificant ways. In some total intake units, all 
students are provided with academic/ career 
exploration support, while in other units only 
those students who identify themselves as 
undecided receive such support. In some total 
intake units, staff specialize in advising un- 
decided students, while in other units all staff 
are assigned to advise the undecided. In some 
total intake units, advising responsibility for 
undecided students is shifted to an academic 
department immediately upon the declara- 
tion of a major, while in other units a specified 
number of credit hours and the declaration 
of a major must take place before advising is 
shifted to the academic department. Finally, 



some total intake models provide undecided 
students with in-house expertise in the accom- 
plishment of all tasks in the advising process/ 
intervention model while other units rely on 
referral to other campus agencies to provide 
such assistance for at least some of the tasks. 

Satellite model. In the satellite model, each col- 
lege (school, division) within the institution 
has established a unit which is responsible 
for academic advising. This model, in use on 
three percent of campuses nationally (Habley 
1993), exists almost entirely at large, research- 
oriented universities. In its purest form, each 
college has an advising office. However, in 
many institutions the autonomy of each col- 
lege leads to the implementation of a variety 
of organizational models across the colleges. 

Within the satellite model are two distinct 
administrative approaches to providing ser- 
vices for undecided students. In the first ap- 
proach, a specifically identified satellite office 
provides services for all undecided students. 
This satellite office generally provides educa- 
tional/ career exploration programs and ser- 
vices within the office. The second approach 
features the provision of services for undecid- 
ed students within a college. That is, students 
are asked to identify a "home" college even 
though they may be undecided about a par- 
ticular major within that college. Specialized 
educational/ career exploration programs may 
be offered within the college satellite, but it is 
more likely that undecided students in need 
of extensive support are referred to other 
campus agencies. 

Self-contained model. This model exists almost 
solely, and is the dominant model, at two-year 
colleges. Thirty-one percent of the two-year 
colleges report the use of the self-contained 
model representing 16% of all colleges nation- 
ally (Habley, 1993). In this model, advising 
for all students from point of entry to point of 
departure from the institution is done by staff 
in a centralized advising unit. Staff in self- 
contained models are generally trained coun- 
selors who provide academic, vocational, psy- 
chological, and personal support for students. 



Because this is the case, self-contained advis- 
ing units can provide undecided students 
with a full range of services which support the 
accomplishment of each task in the advising 
process/ intervention model. 

Integration of Tasks with 
Organizational Models 

It should be obvious at this point that the im- 
portance of developmentally sequenced advis- 
ing tasks when coupled with the variety both 
across and even within organizational models, 
provides limited, if any, direction for identify- 
ing the best administrative approach for meet- 
ing the needs of undecided students. Indeed, 
the design of institutional interventions on be- 
half of undecided students requires a focus on 
student needs, as well as consideration of the 
existing organizational model in the context 
of the fiscal and political environment which 
exists on a given campus. Essentially, the is- 
sue becomes one of designing an academic 
advising program for undecided students 
which ensures that the developmental tasks 
are accomplished regardless of the structure of 
the advising program and/ or the individuals 
who deliver advising. What follows then, is a 
series of key questions which, when applied 
to each task in the advising process/ interven- 
tion model, will provide a framework for the 
delivery of advising services for undecided 
students. 

What types of programs and services should be 
offered to undecided students which will enable 
them to accomplish this task? This is the piv- 
otal question in the series. As applied to the 
first task in the advising process/ interven- 
tion model the question becomes, "What pro- 
grams and services should be offered which 
will help undecided students gain increased 
understanding of their values, abilities and 
interests?" A thorough consideration of this 
question is necessary because it will serve as a 
guidepost for questions which follow. 

To what extent are services which support the ac- 
complishment of this task being provided for un- 
decided students on this campus? This question 



provides for the quantitative assessment of 
services. Answering this question in terms of 
the programs and services identified by an- 
swering the first question may uncover some 
immediate gaps in meeting needs. In fact, it is 
highly probable that the advising programs on 
many campuses focus almost entirely on stu- 
dent abilities with only limited focus on activi- 
ties related to values and interests. Clearly 
services which are not being offered should be 
structured into the advising system. 

What is the level of quality of the services that are 
being offered in support of the accomplishment of 
this task? Although self-explanatory this ques- 
tion must be continuously revisited. Student, 
staff, and faculty feedback on the success of 
programs and services is an essential compo- 
nent of effective advising. 

To what extent do academic advisers for undecided 
students have the skills and the time necessary to 
deliver the services which support the accomplish- 
ment of this task? Corollary questions include: 
(a) What training is provided to develop or 
maintain skills? (b) If time is an issue, how 
can expectations be altered or services be re- 
configured to provide the time necessary to 
be effective? (c) If skill development cannot 
be accomplished through reasonable training, 
what other individuals could become involved 
in the delivery of services? 

If advisers for undecided students do not (cannot) 
provide services which support the accomplishment 
of this task, where on the campus are such services 
provided? The answer to this question hinges 
on the response to the previous question and 
is highly dependent on the skills and avail- 
ability of the advisers for undecided students. 
There are two assumptions which undergird 
this question. First, it is assumed that different 
adviser types have both differential skills and 
availability to assist undecided students with 
the accomplishment of all developmentally- 
sequenced tasks. Although a generalization, 
one would assume, for instance, that a trained 
counselor would be in a better position than 
a member of the faculty to offer assistance 
with the first task. The second assumption is 



that if an adviser is not in a position to offer 
assistance, that assistance must be provided 
elsewhere on the campus. 

What is the best way to configure support services 
to interface with the advising model? It is as- 
sumed, in all but very rare instances, that the 
needs of undecided students cannot be com- 
pletely met with the formal advising struc- 
ture. As a result, it is critical that the advising 
program and the external units which support 
it provide a seamless web of services for those 
students. And, on many campuses this is not 
the case. In fact, on many campuses, support 
services, particularly those which provide as- 
sistance in educational/ career exploration, are 
not clearly delineated. Answering this ques- 
tion requires additional inquiry. Are such 
services provided in the counseling center? 
Are they provided in the career planning and 
placement office? Is there an overlap in ser- 
vices provided? Are there computer-assisted 
occupational information or interactive career 
guidance tools available? Where? 

The systematic study of these six questions 
for each task in the advising process/ inter- 
vention model should provide significant in- 
sights into the overall integration of services 
provided for undecided students. Taken 
collectively, the pattern of responses to the 
task-related questions can provide a frame- 
work for understanding the distribution of 
responsibilities between and among those 
who directly advise undecided students and 
those who support the advising of undecided 
students. 

As an example, in the faculty-only model for 
advising undecided students, it is probable 
that the delivery of activities related to the 
early and more developmental tasks model 
will require more comprehensive support 
services than would be required in either the 
split model (focusing on undecided students) 
or the self-contained model. Additionally, 
this systematic study could provide insights 
into the delivery of services within the variety 
of total intake models which are employed. 



Summary 

Although there is neither one best way to or- 
ganize services for undecided students nor 
is there a single adviser type who can best 
provide those services, there is a methodology 
for building a model which meets their needs. 
That methodology focuses continuously on 
the accomplishment of developmental tasks 
for undecided students and, in doing so, can 
lead to integration of services into any model 
used for the delivery of advising. In addition, 
the methodology can be applied regardless 
of the skills exhibited by a particular adviser 
type. It is hoped that the methodology will 
be as useful to campuses that are building an 
advising model for undecided students as it 
will be for campuses that are attempting to 
provide better services for undecided students 
within the existing organizational model. 
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Since Crookston (1972) argued that advising 
could be both a developmental and a teaching 
activity, the field of advising has been quick 
to assume both roles. Crookston maintained 
that the developmental advising relationship 
"is one in which the academic adviser and the 
student differentially engage in a series of de- 
velopmental tasks" so that the student actively 
shares the responsibility in his/her own learn- 
ing (p. 13). Crookston believed that advising 
should be animated by developmental theory, 
should facilitate interpersonal awareness and 
growth, problem-solving and decision-mak- 
ing skills, and that the advising relationship 
should contribute to overall student develop- 
ment. 

Ender, Winston, and Miller (1984) provide the 
following succinct definition of developmental 
advising as "a systematic process based on a 
close student-adviser relationship intended 
to aid students in achieving educational, ca- 
reer, and personal goals ... It both stimulates 
and supports students in their quest for an 
enriched quality of life" (p. 19). Because of 
its inherent developmental mission, advising 
has adopted, as one of its concerns, the task 
of helping students acquire the skills and atti- 
tudes which promote intellectual and personal 
growth. 

It would appear then that advising is well- 
grounded within a working educational 



philosophy which assures its position as one 
of the core academic concerns of the univer- 
sity. But a closer look reveals that the close 
linkage of developmental theory with advis- 
ing has yet to be accomplished neatly. In part, 
this has to do with the nature of developmen- 
tal theory, and in part it has to do with the fact 
that the field of advising has not generated the 
necessary strategies to fulfill its optimum de- 
velopmental role. 

Linking Developmental Theory 
with Advising 

Many developmental theories guide our 
knowledge of the success and survival of col- 
lege students. Such theories outline psycho- 
social development, cognitive development, 
identity formation, development of moral rea- 
soning, and more. Issues of ethnicity and age 
are factors in development; and, as Gilligan 
(1981) and Baxter (1992) have argued, gender- 
related issues raise other important devel- 
opmental questions. These theories are not 
intended to compete with each other. Rather, 
each attempts to elucidate a facet of an overall 
developmental process. To get a complete de- 
scription of today's college student, as Peter- 
son and McDonough (1985) have illustrated, 
we need to draw a composite developmental 
picture from these theories and incorporate 
them into an understanding of undecided 
students. 



But we need to keep in mind that develop- 
mental theories are descriptive. Their intent is 
to chart the stages or positions which delineate 
markers for normal, healthy development. 
These stages or positions which developmen- 
tal theorists define are, as Perry (1970) notes, 
cross-sections taken at certain intervals in the 
developmental process. The actual defini- 
tions of these cross-sections are synchronic, 
descriptive, and static, detailing the salient 
characteristics of each stage. Too often we find 
that those who try to outline how develop- 
mental theories apply to advising undecided 
students suggest that our roles are to identify 
stages and then plan strategies appropriate to 
each stage (e.g., Thomas & Chickering, 1984). 
But because these strategies focus on limited 
cross-sections they may only be relevant to 
that stage, and not to the ongoing process of 
development. 

Development is rooted in the transitions be- 
tween stages and grounded in "a continuing 
interplay of thought and experience" (Gil- 
ligan, 1981, p. 156). Developmental theories, 
however, do not delineate transition, the ongo- 
ing developmental movement from one stage 
to another. Understandably, this is not the 
fault of any developmental theory; it results 
simply from the nature of the constraints on 
any study. But if advocates of developmental 
advising claim that one of its roles is to foster 
intellectual and personal growth, then they 
need to situate such advising in the gray areas 
of transition, where support and challenge 
promote and drive developmental growth. 
This suggests that proponents of develop- 
mental advising need to delineate transitional 
strategies which are only hinted at in develop- 
mental theory. 

Perry (1970) notes that developmental transi- 
tion has many of the characteristics of the evo- 
lution of scientific theory (Kuhn, 1970). 

Strangely enough, we have found no ex- 
plicit description of this kind of transfor- 
mation as a phenomena in personal devel- 
opment. As a strategy of growth it would 
seem to deserve a prominent place, not 



only in a theory of cognitive develop- 
ment, but also in consideration of the 
formation of identity. (Perry, 1970, pp. 
109-110) 

Perry's (1970) stages of development—dualism, 
relativism, initial commitment, and so on— 
define total ways of thinking, not attitudes 
towards particular situations. Development, 
then, revolves around how we learn to think; 
how we learn to ask questions; and how we 
come up with solutions, whether it be the 
neatly formulated problems of the classroom 
or the "logically messy" problems of real life. 
There may be a transitional process underly- 
ing all developmental theories and common 
to all learning. From transitional process we 
can generate transitional strategies to guide 
developmental advising so that we may help 
students incorporate the skills of academic 
inquiry into their personal development. 

Developmental Theory as Personal 
Theory Building 

To appreciate what Perry (1970) is alluding 
to, we need only compare his work and T. S. 
Kuhn's The Structure of Scientific Revolutions. 
We would find the structural similarities to be 
striking. In fact, we could sensibly argue, as 
Perry hinted, that the processes are the same. 
The essential elements of Kuhn's model are 
described in Chart 1 on the following page. 

Perry's (1970) concern is to describe the "evo- 
lution in students' interpretation of their 
lives" which consists of students' progression 
through "certain forms in which the students 
construe their experience" (p. 1). Perry de- 
fines "forms" as the relatively stable relations 
of "assumptions and expectations a person 
holds at any given time" through which he 
or she construes experience (p. 1, p. 42). We 
usually refer to these forms as Perry's stages- 
-dualism, relativism, and so on— but these 
forms also function as personal theories. This 
becomes explicit with the help of Kuhn. 

Perry's (1970) forms satisfy the same criteria 
Kuhn (1970) uses to describe "paradigms." 



A paradigm is an accepted pattern of theoreti- 
cal and methodological beliefs which affect 
how we see, interpret, and evaluate experience 
and how we articulate and solve problems. 
Paradigms help us make sense of experience 
because they appear to be revealing of the na- 
ture of things; they allow us to predict in an 
attempt to bring our assumptions and expec- 
tations closer to the nature of things; and they 
let us further articulate our understanding by 
helping us explore and interpret new experi- 
ences. 

However, Kuhn (1970) is quick to point out 
that paradigms are open-ended, leaving prob- 
lems to be solved and many facts which we 
confront through the paradigm unexplained. 
Normally, work through the paradigm is cu- 
mulative, extending the scope and precision 
of our understanding by assimilating the solu- 
tion to problems and new data into the param- 
eters of the paradigm and, at the same time, 



adjusting the paradigm to account for things 
which do not quite fit. 

But research under the paradigm is a "par- 
ticularly effective way of inducing paradigm 
change" (Kuhn, 1970, p. 52). Paradigm-based 
research is interactive and repeatedly brings 
up new and unsuspected phenomena — anom- 
alies — which cannot be assimilated into the 
paradigm. Anomalies appear only against the 
background provided by a paradigm because 
it is the paradigm's context which provides 
us with a sense that "nature has somehow 
violated the paradigm-induced expectations 
that govern normal science" (pp. 52 - 53). The 
perception of anomalies leads to a "crisis," the 
failure of the normal problem-solving activi- 
ties of the paradigm. 

These points of crisis are critical because they 
open up the difficulties inherent in the para- 
digm/ nature fit. Crises challenge previously 



Chart 1 

Kuhn's Structure of Scientific Revolutions 



Paradigm: 



Open-Endedness: 



Anomalies: 



Crisis: 



Restructuring or 
New Paradigm De- 
velopment: 



An accepted pattern of theoretical and methodological beliefs which affect 
how we see, interpret, and evaluate. A paradigm helps us make sense of 
new phenomena and solve problems. A paradigm helps us explore and 
interpret new experiences. 

Paradigms extend the scope of our understanding, but they also bring up 
problems and facts which the paradigm can neither solve or explain. 

New and unsuspected phenomena are anomalies. They appear only against 
the background of the paradigm because it is the paradigm's context which 
provides the sense that nature has somehow violated the paradigm-induced 
expectations which govern normal science. 

When significant anomalies develop they point out the failure of the normal 
problem-solving activities of the paradigm. Anomalies challenge standard 
beliefs and the generalizations of the paradigm. 

Faced with a breakdown, science seeks a transition to a new paradigm, a 
restructuring which changes some of the generalizations, methods, and ap- 
plications. Science can also discard the paradigm and create a new paradigm 
by keeping those beliefs which work and replacing other beliefs with new 
ones. This paradigm shift affects changes in world view, lets us see old 
terms, concepts, things, and events in different relationships to each other, 
and re-educates our ways of perceiving and acting in the world. 



held standard beliefs and procedures and 
challenge stereotypes; they call into question 
the paradigm's explicit and fundamental gen- 
eralizations. Faced with a breakdown, normal 
science seeks a transition to a new paradigm, 
a reconstruction which changes some of the 
field's generalizations, methods, and applica- 
tions by discarding some previously standard 
practices and replacing them with others. 
These revolutionary paradigm shifts, in turn, 
affect changes in world view. Through the 
new paradigm we see old terms, concepts, 
and events in different relationships with one 
another. The shift opens up a wider range of 
phenomena, providing greater precision for 
explanation and providing better ways of per- 
ceiving and acting in the world (Kuhn, 1970). 

The course of normal science leads to the ac- 
ceptance of paradigms, the recognition of 
anomalies, and to crises. The successive tran- 
sition from one paradigm to another, as Kuhn 
(1970) argues, is the normal developmental 
pattern. And transition is driven by scientific 
method. 

What can we infer from Kuhn (1970) is not 
simply that Perry's (1970) forms are personal 
paradigms but that Perry is also trying to pro- 
vide us with a sense of the revolutionary dy- 
namics of personal paradigm shifts, left large- 
ly inferential behind the static descriptions of 
developmental positions. As Perry notes, we 
make sense and interpret experience through 
"forms of expectancies," which are personal 
paradigms. And meaning emerges as we in- 
teract through our personal paradigms with 
the diversity of real world experiences. Our 
forms of expectancies extend through our 
thoughts, feelings, actions, and interactions- 
-they are our personal methodologies. They 
help us discover and expand our world by 
letting us meet the challenges of diversity with 
a minimum of incongruity. They provide us 
a coherent view of the world as long as we 
can assimilate the consequences of our inter- 
actions by means of selection, simplification, 
and sometimes slanted interpretation. Perry's 
model of intellectual and ethical development 
is described in Chart 2. 



Our personal paradigms are also open-ended 
because we find they do not always work. 
They cause us to misinterpret and to make 
mistakes. These mistakes raise incongruities 
and uncertainties between the personal para- 
digm/ experience fit which challenge us to 
come to grips with the limits of our personal 
paradigms. In turn, we are challenged to con- 
sider whether the assumptions underlying our 
personal paradigm-induced expectations give 
us a good working sense of how things are. 

These incongruities are anomalies, and they 
jolt our picture of the world. Their build-up 
leads to a crisis and impels us to challenge, re- 
organize, and sometimes dissolve established 
beliefs. Crisis leads us to challenge stereotypic 
thinking and unexamined commitments. Cri- 
sis demands new decisions and requires re- 
construction of old, and sometimes new, para- 
digmatic structures to resolve the crisis and 
to help us reinterpret our interactions (Perry, 
1970). The transitional process by which we 
create new forms of expectancy leads to a 
revolutionary shift in our personal paradigms, 
and better ways of perceiving and acting in the 
world. 

Developmental Advising as a 
Research Activity 

Although much of the previous discussion 
has been in an abbreviated form, enough is 
outlined to suggest that Kuhn (1970) and Perry 
(1970) are talking about the same things—the 
pattern of revolutionary restructuring in the 
ways we view and interact in the world. Chart 
3 outlines and compares the elements of these 
two theoretical models. For Kuhn, the empha- 
sis is on the paradigms underlying fields of 
study; for Perry the emphasis is on students, 
the evolutions of their personal development, 
and how they create personal meanings. The 
same process of transition seems to underlie 
both. As Perry notes: 

students conceptualize more frequently in 
periods of. . . confrontation with incongru- 
ity, and when a new higher order concept 
has proved itself generally viable, it tends 



Chart 2 

Perry's Forms of Intellectual and Ethical Develop? 



Forms of 
Expectancies: 



Open-Endedness: 



Mistakes and 
Misinterpretations: 

Crisis: 



Reorganization and 
Reconstruction: 



These are relatively stable assumptions and expectations a person holds at 
any given time by which s/he construes and makes sense of experiences. 
They provide a coherent view of the world as long as we can assimilate our 
interactions in the world within a given form. 

Interaction, the diversity of real world experience raises problems with the 
fit between a "form of expectancy" and experience. Forms are open-ended 
because the "form-experience" fit is not static and fixed. 

Mistakes and misinterpretations arise because a form does not account for 
new, different, or unexpected experiences. These mistakes raise uncertainties 
and begin to challenge the reliability of the form. 

When mistakes reach a certain level we are challenged to consider that our 
assumptions and expectancies which underlie our forms or patterns of belief 
may not be giving us a good working sense of how things are. These mistakes 
jolt our picture of the world and raise questions about whether our form of 
expectancies is adequate to help us develop a good working world view. 

Crisis leads us to challenge how we have been looking at things, and to 
consider either reorganizing our form of expectancies to accommodate for 
the mistakes or to construct a new form which will take into consideration 
the old form but also provide us with a change in world view, allowing us 
to reinterpret our interactions, resolve the problem with the form-experience 
fit and provide a better way of perceiving and acting in the world. 



to embed itself into the new perception of 
"how things are" until dislodged by some 
fresh incongruity, (p. 93) 

Developmental transitions, therefore, may 
very well be based in personal research activi- 
ties from which all paradigms are created. 
These skills of research—raising questions, 
seeking alternative views, discovering, inter- 
preting, hypothesizing, and evaluating—are 
productive critical thinking skills, and they 
provide the transitional strategies develop- 
mental advisers and advisees need to promote 
and facilitate developmental growth. Advis- 
ing grounded in critical thinking becomes an 
effective way to prod students' development. 

In the arena of advising many students ap- 
pear to feel the immediacy of the relationship 



between their education and their lives. In 
one way or another, students begin to face the 
confluence of their educational, career, and 
life-planning decisions. Through advising, 
students can learn to put their education into 
conversations about their lives. By grounding 
advising in a critical thinking model which 
underlies the basics of academic inquiry, ad- 
visers can provide students a practical context 
within which to use these skills to probe the 
assumptions governing their educational and 
personal actions. This is especially true for 
undecided students. Their very indecision 
is a developmental crisis which can prompt 
developmental transition and growth. In fact, 
undecided students may be in a better posi- 
tion than those students who claim they are 
decided, especially the estimated 75% who 
become major-changers (Gordon, 1984). 



Developmental Theory: Perry 

Form of Expectancy 

Open-Endedness 

Mistakes 

Crisis 

Reorganization or Create New form 
Growth / Development 



Chart 3 

Developmental Theory as Personal Theory Building 



Theory Building: Kuhn 

Paradigm 

Open-Endedness 

Anomalies 

Crisis 

Restructure or Create New Paradigm 
Growth in Knowledge 



The Myth of the Academic Major 

A myth pervades undergraduate education 
which is couched in the question "What do 
you want to major in?" As a result of this and 
other similar questions, students often think 
simplistically about major selection and as- 
sume that departmental divisions bare some 
educational relevance to their academic, ca- 
reer, and life planning. In fact, a listing of aca- 
demic majors provides only a narrowly pre- 
scribed view of fields of study and virtually no 
insight into either the areas of study in which 
faculty are engaged or how a relationship can 
be forged between personal areas of interest 
and university education. 

Advisers can, in fact, reassure undecided 
students that their indecision may be an un- 
expected boon. But by focusing advising 
on helping undecided students choose an 
academic major we too often limit our discus- 
sions with them to questions generated by 
college catalogs. And because our students' 
understanding is prescribed by the way col- 
lege catalogs outline course requirements for a 
major, they never learn to ask questions about 
the academic substance of the curricula, the 
answers which we may take for granted (Laff, 
1989). 

By letting the myth of the academic major 
guide students' thinking about planning an 
undergraduate education, we could be con- 
straining their abilities to make sense of their 
education and undermining what develop- 
mental advising should accomplish. In fact, 



the myth of the academic major discourages 
problem-solving. Advising based on this 
myth does not teach students the skills to inte- 
grate the different facets of their education or 
to build a map in which these different facets 
fit snugly together. 

Transitional strategies share characteristics 
which are common to all good research and 
provide a model for developmental advising. 
Rather than view the adviser as teacher, this 
model would view the adviser as research di- 
rector. Such a model would better reflect how 
faculty are academically engaged and provide 
us a better bridge between students' academic 
needs and what faculty can offer. How faculty 
pursue their academic specialties, both in con- 
tent and process, provides the model students 
can use to understand how course work in 
major departments combines with cognate 
work in peripheral disciplines, independent 
study, and other resources on campus to cre- 
ate coherent fields of study. While the logic 
of such a model should be obvious, it seldom 
seems to make an impact on advising strate- 
gies (Schein, Laff, & Allen, 1987). 

Consider for a moment that there are no ge- 
neric professors of political science, English 
or biology. There are professors of political 
economy, literary stylistics, and immunobiol- 
ogy Their academic work reflects interdisci- 
plinary study because their fields of study de- 
mand that they consider the interrelationships 
among various areas of knowledge and how 
those interrelationships provide a perspective 
to look at interactions in the real world. 



Advising should go beyond catalog require- 
ments and should help students delineate 
their interests and synthesize them into an 
educational plan. Students need to be guided 
to a more comprehensive understanding of the 
fields of study encompassed by a single major 
and how those fields of study relate to per- 
sonal interests and abilities. 

Advising Undecided Students 
To Think Critically 

Advising based in a critical thinking model 
has two purposes—first, to help prod student 
development and second, to provide unde- 
cided students the wherewithal to explore 
the hidden curricula of fields of study which 
underlie academic majors. The advising pro- 
cess should teach students how to think about 
their own education, its relationship to their 
"personally felt needs" (Bloom, 1987), and 
how to find the educational opportunities on 
campus to meet those needs. Advising should 
challenge students' assumptions and percep- 
tions about the myth of the academic major 
and what they believe to be the relationship 
among majors, career choices, and graduate 
and/ or professional study. While each disci- 
pline may have its own variation on the basic 
critical thinking scheme, there are common 
fundamentals which fit easily into the con- 
text of advising (Arons, 1985). The following 
strategies can be employed to help undecided 
students think critically. They are neither pre- 
scriptive nor exhaustive but are meant only to 
be illustrative. 

Consciously raise questions. In order to facili- 
tate critical thinking in an advising context, 
we must first consciously raise questions. We 
need to ask undecided students what they 
know about academic majors and more im- 
portantly, what they bring with them that gov- 
erns how they think about higher education. 
(These are also questions that advisers should 
pose to themselves.) Consider students who 
are thinking about majoring in business, 
chemistry, or English. What do they take 
for granted? What do they know about the 
different fields these majors encompass? 



How many students, even as juniors and 
seniors, can delineate the declarative facts 
which make up those different fields and the 
operative knowledge needed to blend course 
offerings and other educational resources with 
their personal interests to develop an educa- 
tional plan under the rubrics of these majors? 
These are critical questions to raise simply be- 
cause the nature of these fields is continually 
changing. 

It is hard enough, as most of us know, to get 
undecided students to ask any questions. In 
most instances, however, this can be done 
fairly easily and in ways that actually provide 
positive challenges to students, challenges 
which can help support their own interests. 
What does it mean, for instance, to major in 
business? What do students mean when they 
say business? It is interesting to ask students 
planning to major in business if they have any 
idea about the different divisions which make 
up a modern corporate structure. Many have 
no idea, and many have never questioned 
whether each division requires a business 
degree. Too many students wend their way 
through college without ever asking or with- 
out ever being asked these questions. Instead, 
they are given departmental sheets with major 
course requirements from the catalog. This is 
hardly developmental advising. 

One of my former undecided students discov- 
ered that he could study poetry and language 
and still get a job. He found a niche for him- 
self in an environmental engineering firm as a 
technical writer. His English language studies 
provided him the skills, his questioning pro- 
vided him the clues, and his position allows 
him to pursue his poetry as an avocation. I 
have found that many undecided students 
have never been taught to ask the right ques- 
tions to help them begin to think about the 
relationship among their personal interests, 
education, and life planning. 

Identify gaps in knowledge. We need to help stu- 
dents learn to identify gaps in their own in- 
formation as well as gaps between the current 
curricula and trends in the fields. This is as 



true for those pursuing careers after their un- 
dergraduate years as it is for those planning to 
pursue professional or graduate study. What 
do we need to do to help students become 
aware of gaps in the curricula and what must 
be taken on faith? For example, is the best 
way to prepare for medical school through the 
life sciences or for law school through political 
science, history, or business? Advisers need 
to help students consider the implications that 
developing trends in fields of study may mean 
for defining and planning educational goals. 
What could health care reform mean for stu- 
dents seeking pre-medical studies? What im- 
pact could the Commission on the Pacific Rim 
have on students interested in international 
studies? And how can we teach undecided 
students to build frames of reference from 
which to judge their understanding of edu- 
cational plans and to differentiate knowledge 
which supports their understanding from be- 
lief based on hearsay, opinion, or guesswork? 
Clearly, if we let undecided students base their 
thinking on how academic majors are outlined 
in a college catalog, their gaps in information 
could be significant. 

Probe assumptions about majors. We need to 
teach students never to rely on their pre- 
conceived assumptions or take anything for 
granted. For example, consider plans for 
pre-medical studies and the requirements for 
medical school. Certainly, students need gen- 
eral and organic chemistry, biology, physics, 
mathematics, and biochemistry in order to do 
well on the entrance examination for medi- 
cal school. But do students need to major in 
sciences in order to be prepared for medical 
school? Certainly not. In fact, some students 
may prefer pursuing a liberal arts major and 
incorporating science and math courses into 
their studies. 

One of my former students, now a graduate 
of medical school, was a pre-med oboe major. 
This student pursued music and orchestra- 
tion but incorporated pre-medical sciences in 
a rather interesting way. Among oboe play- 
ers there is a controversy over the resonance 
of artificial and natural oboe reeds, especially 



because artificial reeds have better resiliency. 
This is important for anyone who, like an oboe 
player, has to fashion a reed. In a senior the- 
sis this student compared the biological and 
physiological structures of artificial versus 
natural reeds in an attempt to discover if the 
best characteristics of each could be blended. 
Science illuminated a part of art and opened 
up a finer understanding of the biology and 
physics of making sound. 

This pre-med oboe major discovered that a 
music degree with appropriate math and sci- 
ence courses strengthened rather than weak- 
ened her application. The student, with the 
help of the right questions, the right direction 
to answer these questions, and the prodding 
to challenge assumptions was able to pursue 
undergraduate study in an area of personal 
interest and to follow an uncommon path to a 
common end. Yet all this depended on being 
challenged to probe assumptions underlying 
how students think about their choices of aca- 
demic majors. 

Help students draw inferences. We need to teach 
students how to draw inferences from the in- 
formation they begin to gather. By teaching 
them to ask questions, look at gaps in their 
information, and probe assumptions, we teach 
them how to read their world critically and to 
make informed observations. We need to help 
them put those observations into a context of 
"If. . . then/' reasoned from the questions they 
raise, without relying on the authority of the 
college catalog, academic adviser, or career 
placement. 

What inferences can we help students draw 
from the hybridization of fields (e. g., exercise 
physiology and biomechanics, computer- 
assisted instruction and education, environ- 
mental policy studies)? How do we help 
students place these within a sensible context, 
one that can be personalized to their own in- 
terests? How do we help students discern the 
variables—some controllable, many not—which 
differentiate alternative paths? How do we 
help them speculate on where those different 
paths may lead? The answers to these 



questions are not as difficult as they may first 
appear. But we must intentionally raise these 
types of questions so that undecided students 
can begin to consider them. And we should 
be direct with students about how to begin 
researching the answers so that they can begin 
to seek their own solutions. 

Challenge conclusions. Finally, we need to chal- 
lenge students to test their own conclusions. 
They need to learn to test their own thinking 
for consistency and coherence. They can do 
this quite simply by tapping into the knowl- 
edge and experience of those within and with- 
out the college setting on whose expertise they 
depend. For instance, we need to encourage 
students early in their education to make use 
of simple information interviews, a common 
career development strategy. By talking with 
professionals in fields in which they are inter- 
ested, students learn to test their suppositions 
against the reality of practice. And experts, 
authorities, and practitioners are easy to ac- 
cess. Faculty are experts in their subject areas. 
But physicians are experts, as are lawyers, 
historical preservationists, editors, directors of 
community affairs, and so on. These people 
can help students see developing trends, sense 
where course work falls short, and learn how 
to supplement classes with independent study 
and internships. Students can then begin to 
deal with the constantly changing educational 
environment and to realize that the hidden job 
market to which we so often refer corresponds 
to the hidden curriculum frequently found in 
fields of study (Laff, Schein, & Allen, 1987). 

Chart 4 

Root Organizing Concepts for Advising 



Root Organizing Concepts and Fields of Study 

If critical thinking is one of the underlying 
components of advising, the other is an under- 
standing of "root organizing concepts" (Lauer 
& Hussey, 1986). Root concepts, described in 
Chart 4, refer to the different ways we order, 
relate, and structure our insights, the frame- 
works on which we hang information and 
how we build interconnections between items 
of information. We are familiar with these 
concepts from the many ways we talk about 
them—for example, cause and effect, hierarchy, 
and sequencing, or the order in which courses 
are taken. 



Course ordering or sequencing involves more 
than determining which course is a prerequi- 
site for the next; it deals with consequences. 
How many students understand the con- 
sequences of their choices among different 
courses or how courses can be integrated into 
their learning? In practicing developmental 
advising, our focus should be on cohesion and 
integration, helping students realize correla- 
tions among general education requirements 
and how general education provides a broad 
yet coherent perspective, not just a cluster of 
unrelated courses. By helping students under- 
stand the processes of ordering and relating 
course options, we enable them to structure 
their insights, to see the interdependence of 
different elements of a course of study and 
how that interdependence is driven by per- 
sonal educational interest. 



Order: Involves the consequence of course selection, especially general education. How 

courses fit together builds perspectives and cognates that are supportive of fields 
of study. 

Relation: Involves the patterns of interaction among different course orderings, helping students 
perceive a coherent integration among general education, elective and core course 
work. 

Structure: Involves building the framework among course ordering and relation that is necessary 
to develop a field of study. 



Pragmatic Considerations 

There are a number of pragmatic consider- 
ations which must be addressed when advis- 
ing undecided students. Most students, even 
if they call themselves "declared majors" are 
undecided in terms of fields of study. They 
simply do not understand what their majors 
mean or where their majors can lead them 
personally, educationally, or professionally. 
Consider the normal scenario for many stu- 
dents: they fulfill the requirements for a major 
and during their senior year they visit career 
placement office to find out what their under- 
graduate education has added up to. Perhaps 
freshmen who identify themselves as undecid- 
ed majors may be easier to challenge through 
developmental advising grounded in critical 
thinking because their indecision frees them 
from the assumptions and beliefs that govern 
their thinking about a college education. 

Few schools have majors in dance kinesiology, 
health policy studies, and community affairs. 
These are fields of study, the hidden curricula, 
about which most students never learn. How 
we teach students to talk with faculty should 
allow students to raise questions which will 
help them see the relationships between fields 
of study and academic majors. For example, 
health policy studies might be approached 
through several disciplines to include social 
perspectives on health care, the economics 
of health care, or governmental health policy 
development. Students could include courses 
in economics, philosophy, anthropology, and 
public administration. Students would fulfill 
the departmental requirements for an academ- 
ic major, but with a "field of study" rather than 
an "academic major" approach, their programs 
take on a different character. A student is not 
simply a "sociology major" but is pursuing a 
field of study in the problems of health care 
delivery or the social factors of health and ill- 
ness. This field of study links sociology, eco- 
nomics, philosophy, and anthropology into a 
coherent and meaningful whole. 

Developmental advising grounded in critical 
thinking and focused on comprehensive fields 



of study challenges undecided students to 
think creatively about their personal educa- 
tional plans and how their choices among 
course offerings fit into those plans. Devel- 
opmental advising also challenges students 
to devise for themselves a personal rationale 
for an integrated core program of general 
education which leads to an "enriched" field 
of study driven by their personal interests 
(Boyer, 1987). It empowers undecided stu- 
dents (and all students) with the skills to make 
a personal investment in their educational 
outcomes. At that point, undecided students 
are far more likely to take ownership of their 
education, learn to address the questions 
raised by their indecision, and learn to plan 
undergraduate programs which are academi- 
cally and personally satisfying. 
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"Unrequested advice is nothing more than 
criticism in disguise/ 7 
— Author Unknown 

"Socrates went around giving good advice" 
wrote the young schoolgirl. "Then they poi- 
soned him." Advice-giving, according to the 
sage wisdom of the young schoolgirl, can 
be hazardous especially when the receiver 
chooses not to accept the information. Simi- 
larly, the opening quote may be descriptive of 
the impact on students of the well-intentioned 
question asking, "What are you going to ma- 
jor in at college?" followed by suggestions to 
answer the very question. Asked frequently 
enough by family and by advisers, that ques- 
tion can lead students to believe they are 
somehow deficient because they have not 
yet chosen an academic major. In reality, it is 
likely that undecided college students, espe- 
cially at the entrance level, are unwilling or 
unable to receive family or academic informa- 
tion and advice. Common symptoms verify- 
ing these conditions are exemplified through 
statements like, "My adviser was no help," 
"My adviser confused me more than I was 
already," or "My adviser didn't tell me any- 
thing new." 

Advisee reactions are frequently explained 
through a number of student development 
models. For example, Perry's "dualism" de- 
scribes students' view as right or wrong, good 
or bad (Perry, 1970). At the dualistic stage, 
students view themselves as having a minimal 



right to make use of their own opinions, and 
they have little ability for handling academic 
tasks that require dealing with conflicting 
points of view. 

Langer (1989) describes another behavioral 
model that can also be applied to identify 
characteristics and behaviors of undecided 
students. In her model, she defines and de- 
scribes "mindfulness" and "mindlessness" 
(not to be confused with intellectual levels). 
This model describes humans as experiencing 
the world by creating distinctive categories 
which serve as ways of managing phenomena 
(Langer & Rodin, 1976). The most fully de- 
veloped results of this tendency are ideologies 
or systems of ideas that rationalize, sanctify, 
and justify individuals' lives, all of which pro- 
vide them with identities, rules of action, and 
interpretations of how and why occurrences 
happen. When those categories remain static 
without increasing in number, or when they 
are not appropriately modified, a condition 
called "mindlessness" is in operation (Langer, 
1989). 

"Mindfulness" as described by Langer (1989) 
is a more deliberate behavioral demeanor 
guided by the development of new categories 
resulting from higher levels of maturity and 
living experiences. Mindfulness breaks one 
free of rigidly following rules and allows for 
alternative solutions to problems, experimen- 
tation, and risk-taking. Langer (1989), in an 
informal and non-scientific survey, found that 
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individuals who had learned "mindfulness" 
found it easier to take risks, they welcomed 
change, were less fearful of failure, experi- 
enced diminished helplessness, and felt freer 
where they once felt controlled. 

It is the mindful state to which advisers, as 
teachers, need to move undecided students, 
thus providing an intellectual enhancement 
that should enable those students to accept 
new information in meaningful categories 
leading to the fulfillment of the students' aca- 
demic goals. Frost (1991) also believes that 
the vehicle for 

developmental 

advising is a 
theory-based 
and goal-relat- 
ed teaching pro- 
cess. Teaching 
mindfulness 
is not a for- 
midable task, 
but one that 
can be assisted 
through stu- 
dent interac- 
tion and com- 
mentary. For 

example, a model that could be employed by 
the adviser/ teacher is suggested in Figure 1. 

In this model, the teacher/ adviser facilitates 
students' verbalization of barriers they per- 
ceive to exist in the pursuit of their academic 
goals that include academic decision making 
and success. Upon examination through stu- 
dent interviews, surveys, or group discussion, 
student perceived barriers can be identified 
and classified into three categories: academic 
interests, career interests, and personal re- 
sources. The interaction and level of accom- 
plishment in each of these categories (barriers) 
determine a student's movement toward the 
realization of his or her academic goals. When 
all categories (barriers) are breached, the un- 
decided student has arrived at the point where 
a sound decision(s) can be made about an 
academic major and other academic goals, as 
illustrated in Figure 2. 



Student Perceived Barriers 



Figure 1. Academic Goal Continuum 



The models illustrated in Figures 1 and 2 also 
suggest an interaction that allows for the cat- 
egorization of "barriers" and the reality that 
many "barriers" have already been identified 
and at least partially answered with programs, 
opportunities, services, and information to ne- 
gate their effect. Most importantly, however, 
the adviser/ teacher in the enactment of these 
models is prompted to invent new terminol- 
ogy and advisement tools to answer those 
barriers that are not ameliorated through tra- 
ditional or current advisement practices. 



Advisement 
practices and 
resources 
that are cur- 
rently widely 
accepted as 
important in 
the process of 
advising unde- 
cided students 
are defined 
within the cat- 
egories listed 
below: 
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Academic 
Goals 



Academic Interests 

1. College and Departmental Guidelines. A 
ready source of academic advising infor- 
mation is available from most academic 
departments and may be called a variety 
of names including "clearance" sheets, 
curricula guides, or "punch lists." This 
information can provide students with 
an understanding of the types of courses 
required for completion of a specific 
academic major. Students then need to 
determine if they have the personal re- 
sources necessary to be successful within 
that particular curriculum. 

2. Degree Audit and Other Computerized 
Course-Tracking Programs. These pro- 
grams are available at a number of insti- 
tutions and can provide students with 
up-to-date information on the courses 



Academic 
Interests 




they have completed, grades earned, and 
requirements still to be met. Brigham 
Young University, a pioneering institu- 
tion in computer assisted advising, pro- 
vides advisers with complete dossiers on 
each student, relieving those advisers of 
time-consuming record-keeping while 
concomitantly reducing errors in course 
requirement decisions (Noel, Levitz, & 
Saluri, 1986). 

3. Faculty Speakers Bureau. A survey at Brad- 
ley University that sampled 98% of enter- 
ing students (N = 1,025) revealed that 64% 
of the students preferred personal deliv- 
ery of information on 

academic advisement. 
A faculty speakers 
bureau can accommo- 
date those students' 
preference for personal 
delivery of information 
by providing academic 
information about 
disciplines, career op- 
portunities for majors, 
and challenges that 
must be addressed for 
successful completion 
of the curriculum. 

4. Academic Department Media Presentation. 
Some academic departments have avail- 
able, or are willing to produce, video or 
slide show programs about the oppor- 
tunities they offer. While not providing 
opportunities for personal interaction, 
these materials have the advantage of be- 
ing convenient and accessible to students 
at a variety of times especially if they are 
housed in the institution's library. 

5. Major "Fairs". Often held in conjunction 
with courses or seminars for undecided 
students, academic major "fairs" bring 
to a central location representatives of 
and information on academic curricula, 
programs, and opportunities. Each stu- 
dent attendee may then select a variety 
of presentations determined by personal 
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Figure 2. Components of undecided 
student decision making. 



interest and the "mindful" requirement 
for a higher level of awareness regarding 
institutional academic programs. 

6. Academic Advisers (Faculty). Two types of 
advisers are commonly found at institu- 
tions, namely faculty and professional 
advisers. Faculty advisers are typically 
full-time faculty members who have also 
been assigned advisement responsibili- 
ties. The individual in this position is 
usually focused on a specific academic 
area and should be able to provide "ex- 
pert" information related to his/her 
particular discipline. For undecided stu- 

dents, a variety of faculty 

advisers should be avail- 
able to provide needed 
information for the aca- 
demic and career interest 
categories as described 
in this section. Not all 
students may respond to 
faculty advisers, however, 
because not all are ad- 
equately trained or tem- 
peramentally suited for 
advising duties (Migden, 
1989). 
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7. Academic Advisers (Professional). Profes- 
sional advisers usually operate under a 
job description that specifies academic 
advisement activities as a central focus of 
their energies. Typically embedded with- 
in that job description is the suggestion 
of advising methodologies including (a) 
assisting student with academic planning, 
(b) providing curricular information, (c) 
interpreting academic policies, and (d) 
providing referrals to other institutional 
resources. In most cases, professional 
advisers are trained in student develop- 
ment theory and can integrate student 
receptiveness with salient academic in- 
formation. For some students, not all, the 
professional adviser can become a mentor 
and primary referral agent to other sup- 
port services when students' concerns or 
needs indicate specialized services are 



necessary. Successful advising services 
can be provided by a professional adviser 
by enacting student development theory, 
and by providing students with both sup- 
port and challenge (Carberry, Baker, & 
Prescott, 1986). 

8. Freshman Orientation Courses. Academic 
advising and advisement processes have 
been described by many authors as being 
a teaching function (Weaver, 1987). As 
such, academic advisement may right- 
fully be included with freshman seminar 
courses especially if the instructor of the 
course is the designated adviser for her/ 
his students. The addition of academic 
advisement to the curriculum allows for 
the integration of advisement information 
into the realm of academic requirements 
and promotes an appreciation for general 
education and topics related to the per- 
sonal and academic success of students. 

Designed expressly to facilitate the successful 
acclimation of new students to college, work- 
books that address a wide range of barriers are 
increasingly available and often used in con- 
cert with freshman seminar courses. The fol- 
lowing guides offer information and exercises 
to help students maximize campus resources, 
manage their time, study effectively and for- 
mulate goals and decisions: 

♦ Making the Most of College (Rathus & Fich- 
ner-Rathus, 1991) 

♦ Right from the Start (Holkeboer, 1993) 

♦ Strategies for College Success (Starke, 1993) 

♦ Your College Experience (Jewler & Gardner, 
1993) 

♦ The Master Student, 7th Edition (Ellis, 1994) 

Career Interests 

Shadowing Programs. Shadowing programs al- 
low students to experience, analyze, and learn 
on site about the responsibilities of professionals 



or employees in specific careers or occupa- 
tions. Established as field experiences for ca- 
reer exploration, meetings are scheduled with 
students and various business or industry rep- 
resentatives at their base of operations. Being 
on site, students are afforded the opportunity 
for direct observation as well as dialogue that 
can identify positive and negative characteris- 
tics of particular careers or occupations. 

Computer Programs. // SIGI-Plus ,/ and "DIS- 
CO VER" are two common examples of com- 
puter programs designed to allow students 
an interactive experience with large amounts 
of information. These and similar programs 
are "hybrid" career development tools in that 
they both assess students' interests, then de- 
velop those interests in alignment with career 
opportunities and characteristics. A study 
conducted at the University of Virginia tend- 
ed to indicate that students who used SIGI- 
Plus demonstrated less career indecision than 
did the students in a career-planning course 
who did not utilize that computer program 
(Garis & Niles, 1990). 

Career Libraries. Repositories for a myriad of 
career and career-related information are usu- 
ally associated with career centers and house 
information provided by business and indus- 
try. These libraries provide employer-specific 
information as well as generic information 
describing job characteristics, demographics, 
and trends. Comprehensive career libraries 
afford students the opportunity for research- 
ing most characteristics of specific careers as 
well as companies offering such career oppor- 
tunities. 

The personal library of any adviser can be 
enriched by the acquisition of the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook (1993), produced by 
the U. S. Department of Labor. Along with 
its companion periodical, the Occupational 
Outlook Quarterly which focuses on specific 
careers and job market trends, the handbook 
provides descriptions of occupations, the edu- 
cational requirements for careers, expected 
working conditions, typical earnings, and 
projections for job availability. Another career 



planning staple from the Labor Department 
is the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (1991), a 
compendium of occupations that offers advis- 
ers another reference to help address student 
questions. 

Career Information Events. Frequently career 
centers sponsor career fairs or opportunities 
for employers to visit campus and exhibit in- 
formation regarding career opportunities for 
graduates. Undergraduates are also afforded 
the opportunity for visiting with prospective 
employers who can provide interactive 
dialogue and written materials describing 
employment opportunities with the respective 
companies. 

Electronic Media Programs. Video and com- 
puter programs currently offer interactive and 
experiential opportunities for students to ex- 
plore the world of work. Advantages of video 
and other electronic programs are that stu- 
dents need not travel long distances to learn 
about certain career opportunities, and visual 
information can be made available when it is 
not practical or possible to visit career sites. 

Personal Resources 

Researchers stress that advisement should 
facilitate student identification of internal and 
external barriers to their effective goal formu- 
lation. A portfolio of individualized informa- 
tion, derived from a variety of assessment 
instruments, can provide advisers with an im- 
portant vehicle for student discussion. 

Each student possesses a litany of personal 
resources such as interests, skills, values, and 
traits that may affect his or her satisfaction 
with an eventual major. A thorough evalua- 
tion of all those variables is vital for substan- 
tive advisement. In addition to the previously 
mentioned computer programs designed for 
career exploration, innumerable "paper and 
pencil" tests and inventories are available for 
advisers to measure the effects of (a) personal- 
ity traits, (b) interests, (c) values, (d) abilities, 
and (e) culture and gender. 



Personality Traits 

Myers-Briggs Type Indicator and other personality 
measures. Studies indicate that consideration 
of personality styles seems most predictive of 
successful academic major selection (Keller, Pi- 
otrowski, & Rabold, 1990). A study of test us- 
age rates at college counseling centers reveals 
that the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI) 
(Myers & Myers, 1977), a personality inven- 
tory, is one of the instruments most widely 
administered by professionals (Graff, Lar- 
rimore, Whitehead, & Hopson, 1991). Many 
educators endorse the use of the MBTI as the 
definitive measure of personality for advise- 
ment (Apostal, 1988; Provost, 1987). Relative 
to the facilitation of mindfulness, Pinkney 
(1983) notes that the inventory increases "re- 
flective judgment." 

The MBTI is based on the Theory of Person- 
ality Preferences developed by Jung (1923), 
who found that personality factors "become 
the core of our attractions to and repulsions 
from people, tasks and events all life long." 
Therefore, information derived from the iden- 
tification of a student's personality type offers 
implications to help address a spectrum of 
barriers: choice of major, time management, 
study skills, and interaction with faculty and 
other students. 

The content of the MBTI was constructed to 
determine respondent personality preferences 
regarding four polarities: extraversion vs. 
introversion (E-I), sensing vs. intuition (S-N), 
thinking vs. feeling (T-F), and judging vs. per- 
ceptive (J-P) (Myers & McCaulley, 1985). Stu- 
dents' preferences between the dichotomies 
then create one of sixteen combinations, thus 
constituting their personality "type." With 
this information an adviser can make sugges- 
tions. For example, a student who selects a 
major in education, psychology, or social work 
tends to be very compatible with the person- 
ality of a student whose type is "INFJ." "J" 
students like to plan and follow schedules; an 
"N" (intuitive) student tends to study general 
ideas and concepts rather than details; and 
introverts usually do not enjoy classes that 
require extensive group discussion. 



The MBTI Manual (Myers & McCaulley, 1985) 
incorporates valuable basic information about 
the inventory and has chapters on the use of 
type information to address decision mak- 
ing and career, personal, and educational is- 
sues. "To prepare (college students) for the 
academic and social aspects of university life," 
Introduction to Type in College (DiTiberio & 
Hammer, 1994) relates personality information 
to classroom and study activities and interac- 
tion between students. Introduction to Type and 
Careers (Hammer, 1993) offers the following 
items for each type: most attractive occupa- 
tions, career trends, and potential obstacles 
for setting goals, gathering information, and 
making decisions. Lists of compatible majors/ 
careers for each type are provided in the MBTI 
Career Report Manual (Hammer & Macdaid, 
1992). Other interpretive books about the 
MBTI are Do What You Are (Tieger & Barron- 
Tieger, 1992), Gifts Differing (Myers & Myers, 
1980), LITE Types (Hirsh & Kummerow, 1989), 
and Applications of the MBTI in Higher Educa- 
tion (Provost & Anchors, 1987). 

The "Keirsey Temperament Sorter," in Please 
Understand Me (Keirsey & Bates, 1978), is also 
based on Jungian principles and refers to the 
same personality types as the MBTI. Type 
descriptions and learning and leadership 
style information are given. Another Keirsey- 
oriented instrument, the Learning Pattern As- 
sessment, is the focus of Learning Patterns and 
Temperament Styles (Golay 1982). This book 
identifies and discusses the preferred class and 
study environments of four specific types of 
learners: actual-spontaneous, actual-routine, 
conceptual-specific and conceptual-global. 

As well as a brief description of the MBTI, 
the instrument Self-Assessment and Career De- 
velopment (Clawson, Kotter, Faux, & McAr- 
thur, 1992) includes the Survey of Behavioral 
Characteristics, which relates personality to 
creativity, and the Interpersonal Style Inven- 
tory, which can help students gauge the way 
they are perceived by others. Instruments like 
the 16 Personality Factors Test (Institute for Per- 
sonality and Ability Testing, Inc., 1986) show 
the tendencies of students relative to charac- 



teristics like trusting or suspicious and relaxed 
or tense. Also, a 1987 study endorses use of 
results from the Personal Attributes Question- 
naire for advising (Andrews, 1987). Many 
multi-purpose career planning books, like the 
Career Book (Kennedy & Laramore, 1988), not 
only discuss the MBTI but also offer their own 
inventories. 

Interests 

Each student, like everyone else in the world, 
is an amalgam of influences: familial, geo- 
graphical, socio-economic, physical, peer, cul- 
tural, and societal. For decades, parents—their 
professions, interests, biases, plans—have most 
strongly affected the career choices of their 
children (Brown, 1970). Studies conducted 
in the 1980s illuminate a trend toward the in- 
creasing impact of friends on student decision 
making (Sebald, 1986). 

Advisers often encounter undecided students 
who have succumbed to "pseudocrystal- 
lization" (Brown, 1970), a barrier involving the 
premature formulation of a decision based on 
erroneous or inappropriate influences. These 
students may then select majors for a variety 
of reasons: their fathers say a major is market- 
able, friends think it is impressive, jobs linked 
to the major are available in their hometown. 
Although influences are often very difficult to 
identify, advisers can explore the issue verbal- 
ly to facilitate mindfulness in conjunction with 
interest inventory results. 

Vocational Preference Inventory, Self-Directed 
Search, Strong Interest Inventory, and other inter- 
est measures. The Vocational Preference Inventory 
(Holland, 1977b), Self-Directed Search (Holland, 
1977a), and Strong Interest Inventory (Strong, 
Hansen, & Campbell, 1981) are all founded 
on six career interest dimensions originally 
developed by Holland (1985) as an assessment 
of personality: Realistic, Investigative, Artistic, 
Social, Enterprising, and Conventional. The 
completion of any of these inventories can 
help students hurtle the expressed barriers 
such as: 



♦ "I don't know what I like." 

♦ "I have so many interests, I don't know 
what I'd like best." 

♦ "I think I know my interests, but I'm not 
sure." 

♦ "My mom thinks I would enjoy accounting." 

♦ "I don't know if I want to work in the fam- 
ily business." 

♦ "All my friends want to be engineers, but I 
don't know if I want that for me." 

Results from the inventories, with their sup- 
port materials, reveal lists of majors/ careers 
that coincide with the students' interests. Like 
the MBTI, the Strong Interest Inventory is one 
of the most popular instruments employed by 
student development professionals (Graff, La- 
rimore, Whitehead, & Hopson, 1991). A scor- 
ing key accompanies the Vocational Preference 
Inventory; the Self-Directed Search is self-scored; 
and the Strong Interest Inventory may either be 
scored on or off site. Three sources are valu- 
able complements to these instruments in ad- 
dition to their manuals: Dictionary of Holland 
Occupational Codes (Gottfredson, Holland, & 
Ogawa, 1982), The College Majors Finder (Ros- 
en, Holmberg, & Holland, 1989) and The Occu- 
pational Finder (Holland, 1989). 

Advisers utilizing the Career Occupational 
Preference System (Educational and Industrial 
Testing Service, 1983) can share with students 
a well-delineated profile guide that offers a 
graph of sixteen career categories, as well as 
lists of compatible occupations and majors. 
The categories are Medical-Life and Physi- 
cal Sciences; Electrical, Mechanical, and Civil 
Technology; Outdoor Nature and Agribusi- 
ness; Business Finance and Management; 
Computation; Written and Oral Communica- 
tion; Performing and Design Arts; and Instruc- 
tional and Social Services. Two forms of the 
inventory are available: one is oriented toward 
college majors and professional careers in the 
preceding categories, and the other focuses 



more strongly on vocational occupations that 
may not necessitate a bachelor's degree. 

The Fifty-Minute Career Discovery Program 
(Chapman, 1988) includes fifteen "Career Box- 
es" whereby students may assess their inter- 
ests. Also representative of inventories within 
career planning books is the "Work Interest 
Checklist," one of several self-scored inven- 
tories in Taking Charge of Your Career Direction 
(Lock, 1992). 

Values 

Even as the influences noted in the preced- 
ing section affect student interests, the same 
myriad of variables create an environment 
for the development of student values. An 
historical chronology of influences relative to 
career choice reveals that (a) the interests of 
one's father were most influential in the 1950s 
and early 1960s, (b) many in the late 1960s 
and 1970s derived their work values from the 
socio-political milieu that championed human 
services, and (c) peers were very influential 
in the 1980s (Conger, 1988). The values of 
students of the 1990s and beyond may be re- 
flections of characters from the entertainment 
industry (Dworetsky, 1992). Therefore, mind- 
fulness of the role values play in the self -impo- 
sition of barriers may be achieved through the 
employment of values testing. 

Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, Hall Oc- 
cupational Orientation Inventory, Survey of Inter- 
personal Values, Value Scale, and other measures. 
Students frequently erect barriers that restrict 
them to selecting certain majors that they 
think will supply what is important to them. 
However, they are often unaware of what ele- 
ments of a work environment they truly need 
for their own personal job satisfaction. The 
comparative listing in the Appendix shows the 
interpretive categories of the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule (Edwards, 1959), Hall Occu- 
pational Orientation Inventory (Hall, 1971), Sur- 
vey of Interpersonal Values (Gordon, 1960), and 
Values Scale (Super & Nevill, 1985). The cat- 
egories refer to potential needs that students 
may want their careers to fulfill. 



Career and college planning books frequently 
offer worthwhile exercises to assist advisers 
as they integrate information about values 
into student self-assessment portfolios. Rep- 
resentative materials are incorporated in the 
Career Book (Kennedy & Laramore, 1988), 
Strategies for College Success (Starke, 1993), Tak- 
ing Charge of Your Career Direction (Lock, 1992), 
The Career Fitness Program (Sukiennik, Rauf- 
man, & Bendat, 1992), and Your College Experi- 
ence (Jewler & Gardner, 1993). For advisers 
who meet with students in groups, Career Ex- 
ploration Groups: A Facilitator's Guide (Garfield 
& Nelson, 1983) suggests activities on values 
clarification. 



Abilities 

In a national television news program on 
ability assessment, Peter Jennings (1989) sum- 
marized, "The question should not be, 'is 
this student smart? 7 but 'how is this student 
smart?"' Students tend to have dichotomous 
perceptions of their abilities and aptitudes, 
feeling they are either "good" or "bad" at 
subjects. Skill-oriented barriers often manifest 
themselves to advisers in the following stu- 
dent comments: 

♦ "I would really like to major in biology, 
but I don't think I can deal with the math 
required." 

♦ "I'm good at so many things, it's hard to 
identify my strengths." 

♦ "I'm weak in math, but I know I can still 
handle a major in business." 

♦ "I got good grades in English in high 
school, but I don't know if I write well 
enough for a major in journalism." 

♦ "I really don't excel in anything." 

Timed ability tests. To measure general abilities 
like reading, math, or aptitudes like mechani- 
cal reasoning, innumerable timed tests are 
available to aid advisers as they help students 



sort their strengths and weaknesses. A sam- 
pling of instruments and what they measure 
include: 

♦ Differential Aptitude Tests (Bennett, Seshore, 
& Wesman, 1990) - verbal, numerical and 
mechanical reasoning; perceptual speed 
and accuracy, space relations, spelling and 
language usage. 

♦ General Aptitude Test Battery (U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1979) - verbal, numerical, 
spatial aptitudes; general learning ability; 
clerical and form perception; motor coordi- 
nation; manual and finger dexterity. 

♦ Nelson-Denny Reading Test (Brown, Fishco, 
& Hanna, 1993) - vocabulary, comprehen- 
sion, reading rate. 

♦ Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal 
(Watson & Glaser, 1980) - drawing sound 
inferences, recognizing assumptions, de- 
ductive reasoning, forming conclusions 
and evaluating arguments. 

Untimed skill inventories. Levels of ability, 
or "intelligences," are often very difficult to 
measure because they come in many forms, 
including creativity, interpersonal skills, lead- 
ership, logic, physical abilities, and writing 
(Jennings, 1989). To assess students' sense 
of their strengths, the Eureka Skills Inventory 
(California Career Information System, 1993) 
is a vehicle for students to link their past ac- 
complishments to 72 abilities in the following 
skill categories: situational, detail, movement, 
operational, numerical, communication, con- 
ceptual, judgment, reasoning, interpersonal, 
leadership, and self-management. 

Culture and Gender 

♦ "Women and engineering are incompat- 
ible." 

♦ "I'm very interested in the clothing indus- 
try, but guys just don't major in fashion 
merchandising." 



♦ "My family expects me to major in medi- 
cine or engineering/' 

♦ "I'm the first person in my family to go to 
college; I can't fail/ 7 

Interwoven with the constraints on student 
decision making created by parents, friends, 
and the media are societal influences that per- 
vade each student's environment. Whether 
subtle or overt, opinions about culture and 
gender frequently establish ingrained barri- 
ers like the ones listed above for students and 
advisers to consider in conjunction with edu- 
cational planning. Representative research on 
the issue reveals the following: 

♦ The career choice process of Asian Ameri- 
cans has been dominated by an external 
locus of control, social anxiety and intoler- 
ance of ambiguity (Leong, 1985); 

♦ The fathers of female students discour- 
aged their daughters' selection of non- 
traditional majors (Hackett, Esposito, & 
O'Halloran, 1989); and 

♦ Peers strongly influence which majors Chi- 
cano students, who fear cultural ostracism, 
select (Pinkney & Ramirez, 1985). 

There are few resources beyond adviser- 
advisee discussions to determine the extent to 
which students suffer from these barriers, so 
advisers may benefit from developing their 
own interview checklist to explore the issues. 
An alternative measure of the individual effect 
of societal myths is the Inventory of Career At- 
titudes (Pinkney & Ramirez, 1985), with three 
categories: Culture, Value of College, and Pre- 
cision of Choice. 

Summary 

Many academic advisers, especially faculty 
advisers, may not feel qualified to use many of 
the personal or career resources described in 
this chapter. When working with undecided 
students, however, knowledge of these and 
other resources for referral purposes is critical. 



Academic and career choices are interrelated 
for many undecided students. It is impera- 
tive that advisers working with undecided 
students provide the extra self-assessment op- 
portunities as well as the career information 
resources they need for making realistic and 
long-lasting decisions. Not only undecided 
students, but advisers also must manage phe- 
nomena through "mindfulness" which breaks 
free of established rigid advising practices and 
allows for experimentation and risk-taking. 
When advisers are open to learning the re- 
sources described in this chapter, undecided 
students benefit; then, the adviser and the in- 
stitution are providing a service that leads to 
outstanding advising. 
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Appendix 

Values Measured by Four Instruments 



EPPS* 


HOOP* 


SIV*** 


Values Scale**** 


Achievement 


Creativity/ 


Leadership 


Ability Utilization 


Deference 


Independence 


Benevolence 


Achievement 


Order 


IvLSK 


Independence 


Advancement 


hxnibition 


Information/ 


Recognition 


Aesthetics 


Autonomy 


Knowledge 


Conformity 


Altruism 


Affiliation 


Belongingness 


Support 


Authority 


Intraception 


Security 




Autonomy 


Succorance 


Aspiration 




Creativity 


Dominance 


Esteem 




Economic Rewards 


Abasement 


Self -Actualization 




Lire ^tyie 


Nurturance 


Personal Satisfaction 




Personal Development 


v^nangt? 


1-^ r\i i n /2» 

ixoutme 




i nysiLai /\ctivity 


Endurance 


Data Orientation 




Prestige 


Heterosexuality 


Things Orientation 




Risk 


Aggression 


People Orientation 




Social Interaction 




Location 




Social Relations 




Aptitudes 




Variety 




Money 




Working Conditions 




Physical Abilities 




Cultural Identity 




Environment 




Physical Prowess 




Co-Workers' Attributes 




Economic Security 



Qualifications Factors 
Time Factors 



* Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (Edwards, 1959) 
** Hall Occupational Orientation Inventory (Hall, 1971) 
*** Survey of Interpersonal Values (Gordon, 1960) 
**** Values Scale (Super & Nevill, 1985) 
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When we hear the words "academic advis- 
ing" we often think of assisting students with 
choice of major and course selection. How- 
ever, the implications for career choices cannot 
be ignored and must be an integral part of the 
advising process. In fact, what often adds to 
the confusion about choosing a major is the 
uncertainty of how a given major translates 
into "every day, for-the-rest-of-my-life" work. 
Many advisers and counselors understand 
that while choosing a major does have impli- 
cations for entry-level careers and direction, 
that choice does not necessarily limit career 
options. However, most students do not un- 
derstand this; their lack of information about 
the world of work can create some fear and 
anxiety about the future beyond college, thus 
making decisions about majors much more 
burdensome. 

There is another source of confusion for many 
undecided students. Astin (1993) indicates 
that students entering college were more de- 
cided about a career than a major. Students 
may be able to articulate a career choice but 
cannot translate this into choice of a major 
(Pfifer, 1987). They lack the information about 
what majors prepare them for the identified 
career. This is particularly true when the obvi- 
ous route may not be one that is open to them. 
Jennifer knows that she wants a sales career. 
Her math scores are low; in fact, she discov- 
ers at freshman orientation that she needs to 
take a remedial math course. During her first 
session with her adviser, she learns that poor 



math skills may block admission to a busi- 
ness program, which Jennifer assumed would 
be the path to a sales career. Jennifer now 
becomes confused about how to reach her 
sales career goal. Without appropriate inter- 
vention, Jennifer may become frustrated, her 
self-esteem may falter, and she may begin to 
doubt her goals. Providing Jennifer with basic 
information about alternative majors that can 
also provide paths to sales careers can clear up 
the confusion about the relationship between 
choice of major and career and is the first step 
in providing Jennifer some sense of direction 
and hope. 

Many students, like Jennifer, become undecid- 
ed when their initial choice is blocked. Clear- 
ly, some careers have very narrowly defined 
preparation programs (e.g., physical therapy, 
accounting, engineering). When students pre- 
pare to study in one area and then are not ad- 
mitted into that program, their self-esteem can 
suffer greatly. After helping students identify 
alternative careers that use similar skills and 
similar work environments, advisers can then 
provide undecided students with information 
on other majors that will help them to reach 
their newly defined goal. 

Students have witnessed the link between ca- 
reer and identity throughout their lives. They 
have interacted with teachers, service workers, 
physicians, dentists, mail carriers, retailers. As 
students think about these individuals, they 
will find that their perceptions and 
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definitions of them cen- 
ter around the roles of 
these individuals (Dr. 
Cornwell is my dentist; 
Jane is our mail car- 
rier). These observa- 
tions reinforce the close 
link between career and 
identity and, of course, 
self-image. 



| ^Problem Identification A 1 

Information Collection 



Self - 
Values 
Skills - 
Interests 



—World of Work 
Educational Requirements 

Skills Required 

Rewards 



Analysis of Alternatives 



Evaluation 

I Satisfaction 

Dissatisfaction 



Many undecided stu- 
dents may experience 
an uneasy sense of 
self and are confused 
about the role they will 
play in the larger work 
world. Helping stu- 
dents understand how 
academic majors and 
occupational fields may 
have indirect as well as 
direct connections is 

critical. It is also important to help students 
identify realistic choices based upon their 
abilities, interests, and values and to provide 
information about alternative paths to differ- 
ent careers. 

Students often do not know what they need 
in order to make decisions about a major or 
career. The perceived need is more likely to 
be: "I need a major!" or "I need to know what 
to do with my major when I graduate! " and, 
of course, "I need a job!" Advisers can help 
students understand the career planning pro- 
cess and the information required for making 
sound and realistic decisions (Ettinger, 1991). 
Following this process will help break down 
the larger challenges described above into 
more manageable steps. 

Knowledge of the Career-Planning Process 

Knowledge of the career-planning process is 
a critical need for students in two ways: first, 
students need to understand that making ca- 
reer decisions is a process that evolves over 
time; and second, students need to understand 
what the process is. 



Choice 



Plan of Action 



Figure 1 . The Career-Planning Process 



Peggy is a student who 
witnessed her brother 
attending college for 
four years, earning a 
degree in one field, 
then deciding his real 
career interests lay in 
another field. A soph- 
omore, Peggy states to 
her counselor, "I don't 
want this to happen 
to me. I want to make 
a decision now, and I 
will stick with that de- 
cision." Peggy is also 
a student who needs 
closure; she is uncom- 
fortable with the fact 
that making career de- 
cisions is a process re- 
quiring time to unfold. 
Her counselor needs 
to affirm this with 
her, yet explain the benefits of fully analyzing 
self and exploring career options. One of the 
benefits, in fact, is an increased likelihood that 
once a decision is made, Peggy will be more 
apt to stick with it. Many students do not feel 
they have time for the process to unfold, espe- 
cially if they are seeking career assistance their 
senior year. But taking the time to analyze 
choices fully, even if it means a slight delay in 
graduation, will pay off in the long run if it in- 
creases the chances for satisfaction with one's 
chosen field. 

The career-planning model outlined in Figure 
1 is used by many career-planning specialists 
and presents a very rational approach to ca- 
reer decision making comprised of the follow- 
ing four components: gathering information 
about self, identifying alternatives and exam- 
ining each one systematically, then choosing 
an alternative that fits. This particular model 
encourages testing alternatives and empha- 
sizes the cyclic nature of the process, including 
evaluating choices on an ongoing basis. The 
concept of fit is central to the process, and "fit" 
needs to be evaluated periodically as 
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individual needs, interests, and values change 
over time. 

Once students learn the concepts of this pro- 
cess they have a better understanding of what 
is needed in order to make decisions. Many 
students also find comfort and reassurance in 
a systematic, goal-oriented process which is 
likely to provide a positive outcome (clearer 
direction, choice of major, options to explore). 
Additionally, students learn that this is a life- 
time process, and they develop skills (in self- 
analysis and analysis of the world of work) 
that can be used throughout their entire career. 
One word of caution: students who tend to be 
less systematic and more spontaneous when 
making decisions in general may resist this 
approach and may need more guidance and 
encouragement while working through the 
process. 

Need for Information 

Information is empowering. This is certainly 
the case for students faced with decisions 
about majors and careers. Most undecided 
students simply do not know enough about 
the world of work and have not been exposed 
in significant ways to a variety of career areas. 
They may find the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book (U.S. Department of Labor, 1993) to be 
of some assistance. Some students select the 
occupational choices of their parents, primar- 
ily because these careers are well known to 
them. The career-planning process described 
earlier is a process that relies on gathering 
and analyzing information. The steps in the 
process are outlined below, and for each step 
the kind of information needed to be gathered 
and analyzed is identified. (Note: Information 
about specific interventions to use for each of 
the steps below will be identified in the next 
section of this chapter.) 

1. Self-analysis. Identification of one's in- 
terests, abilities, work values and other 
factors, such as temperament, provide 
information about oneself against which 
information about careers and majors can 
be compared. The goal is to strive for the 



identification of several options, each of 
which holds the potential for a good "fit." 

2. Career and majors. What are all the op- 
tions? Based on information learned 
about personal interests, aptitudes, 
values, skills, temperaments, and other 
qualities, students can begin to narrow 
down the list into manageable choices 
for further exploration. At this point the 
list comprises careers and majors that 
"sound" interesting or are "coded" or 
"classified" into types similar to students' 
own typologies (identified through vari- 
ous assessments). 

3. Analysis of major alternatives. Students 
who identify potential majors need to find 
out for each major as a minimum (a) the 
course requirements, (b) the prerequisites 
for admission to the major, and (c) the 
career options for students in this major. 

4. Analysis of career alternatives. Students 
who identify potential careers need to 
find out minimally for each career (a) the 
majors that prepare one for this career, 
(b) the skills necessary to succeed in this 
area, (c) the predicted job market for this 
field when they graduate, (d) entry level 
positions and possible career paths in this 
field, (e) the lifestyle implications of job 
demands in this field, (f) starting salaries 
and potential for advancement in this 
field. 

Note that choices about majors and careers 
are interrelated. Students may want to focus 
broadly on career choices first and find out 
what majors best prepare them for various ca- 
reers. Other students commit to a major first 
and then explore career options. It may be 
easier to work with students who have identi- 
fied several careers to explore and help them 
analyze choices of major. Advisers, however, 
must deal with students where they are when 
they come for assistance. In fact, students who 
have made decisions about a major and need 
help with career choices based on that major, 
may have already dedicated much of their 



academic career to that choice. Self-assess- 
ment at this stage is not too late! Helping 
students understand their interests, skills, and 
values prior to focusing on career opportuni- 
ties that are open to them with their selected 
major will help them identify what types of 
entry level jobs to pursue and in what kinds 
of organizations these jobs will be found. In 
fact, all seniors should be encouraged to go 
through this process before their job search. 
Even a field as specific as accounting offers 
choices in public accounting, corporate ac- 
counting, and government work, not to men- 
tion additional career options, such as consult- 
ing or financial analysis. 

5. Choice and evaluation. With all the in- 
formation gathered, students need to 
establish an action plan that will lead to 
a choice of major or academic program. 
Students will continue to test out the 
choice as they engage in their academic 
program and as they enter the world of 
work. Periodic evaluation is encouraged 
to assess the level of "fit" over time. 

Many people decide to change jobs or careers 
after several years in the work force. Students 
who are taught the career planning process 
outlined above are better able to make mean- 
ingful changes because they have learned the 
skills associated with the process of assessing 
options. This process can be used again and 
again. 

Interventions 

This section will discuss specific interventions 
to use with students while assisting them 
with career decisions. Interventions will be 
presented from the career-planning perspec- 
tive. A list of interventions for each step in the 
career-planning process outlined earlier will 
be identified. 

Developmental Readiness. Knowledge of human 
development and college student develop- 
ment theories can help academic advisers and 
counselors understand the salient issues for 
students at different stages of the choice 



process. These theories can help shape our ex- 
pectations and the interventions designed for 
students in different stages of development. 
For example, Chickering (1969) and Chicker- 
ing and Reisser (1993) in their landmark work 
on college student development identify seven 
vectors or developmental tasks that become 
the focus of college students' concerns and at- 
tention at various points in their college years. 
Chickering argues that vocational concerns 
are especially critical for juniors and seniors, 
but that we force freshmen to deal with these 
issues before they have developed an identity 
on which to base these decisions. This can 
explain why some students are "undecided" 
and can provide insights into the type of as- 
sistance we need to provide. It can be argued, 
for example, that many freshmen are just not 
ready to make educational or vocational deci- 
sions, and although there maybe exceptions 
to this, advisers and counselors will serve 
students best by assessing their primary focus 
and needs at a given time. 

These issues also have relevance for interven- 
tions. For example, some undecided freshmen 
may not have made enough vocational choices 
to be ready for certain types of assessments. 
Interventions for freshmen, generally speak- 
ing, are likely to be successful if maintained 
at an "awareness building" level (challenging 
career beliefs or stereotypes). Sophomores, 
on the other hand, may benefit from a career 
course that includes self-assessment measures 
and strategies for exploring the world of work. 
Juniors and seniors are often more ready to 
participate in experiential programs, such as 
shadowing or internships. However, caution 
must be taken since certain assumptions from 
theory may not apply to every individual. 
Each student should be asked relevant ques- 
tions to determine his or her level of readiness 
for different interventions. 

Additionally, academic advisers are increas- 
ingly working with non-traditional college- 
age students. Broader theories of adult and 
human development theory may be more use- 
ful in understanding these students. Theories 
that are age-linked, however, may not be as 



relevant since individuals and patterns of life 
choices are so diverse. 

The "developmental readiness" issue provides 
the rationale for the presentation of interven- 
tions based on the career-planning process. 
The process remains the same for all students 
of all ages and at all developmental stages. 
The life experiences and career maturity levels 
brought to the process will vary depending 
on age and developmental readiness, but the 
career-planning process remains the same. 

Interventions Based on the 
Career-Planning Process 

As students are taken through the various 
steps in the career-planning process identified 
earlier in this chapter, different interventions 
can be used to accomplish the specific goals of 
each step. The Appendix provides a summary 
and quick reference of interventions based on 
the career-planning process. 

Steps 1 and 2 of the process involve gather- 
ing information about oneself and about the 
world of work. For Step 1, gathering informa- 
tion about oneself can be as easy as introspec- 
tion, (e.g., having students think about what 
they like and don't like, or what's important to 
them in a work setting). However, a more sys- 
tematic approach to self-assessment is likely 
to be more successful in helping students 
increase their insights about their strengths 
and limitations and may actually force them 
to think about issues they have not personally 
confronted previously. Professional assess- 
ments can be very helpful at this stage. Some 
examples include the Strong Interest Inventory 
(SII) to measure interests, a Skills Checklist to 
help identify abilities, the Myers-Briggs Type 
Inventory (MBTI) to provide insights about 
personal preferences related to the world of 
work, or a Values Card Sort to help students 
identify what is meaningful to them in a work 
setting. (These assessment tools are further 
described in Chapter 4.) 

Career services or counseling center staffs on 
many campuses offer career courses (usually 



for credit) or workshops (usually not for 
credit), in which these or similar assessments 
are used. Additionally, many campuses have 
computerized guidance programs such as 
DISCOVER or SIGI-Plus which also provide 
self-assessment opportunities for students. 

Advisers, in determining if self-assessment is a 
realistic intervention to offer students, should 
try to determine, through questioning, if stu- 
dents have considered or analyzed their skills, 
values, and interests and if they can articulate 
them. If not, it is likely they need to start at 
Step 1 of the career-planning process. This is 
especially true for students who are very unde- 
cided about choice of major and career. 

Step 2 involves gathering information about 
the world of work. There are many written 
resources that will help students brainstorm 
career options. The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles (U.S. Department of Labor, 1991) de- 
scribes thousands of occupations. Although 
this volume may seem overwhelming at first, 
learning its system for classifying occupa- 
tions can be extremely enlightening. Other 
resources also "code" occupations based on 
some theory or system of classifying career 
areas. For example, the Dictionary of Holland 
Occupational Codes (Gottfredson & Holland, 
1989) categorizes occupations based on Hol- 
land's theory of occupational environments 
and personal orientations, one of the most 
widely-used theories in the field. This allows 
students to narrow their lists of career options 
into a manageable form. 

Most college and universities have catalogues 
which describe all of the majors available. 
Many students find this revealing as they dis- 
cover majors they had not considered. Further 
exploration can identify career possibilities for 
these majors. Additionally, many colleges and 
universities have developed in-house directo- 
ries, such as listings of job titles of alumni or 
listings of academic majors coded by classifi- 
cation systems, such as Holland's. These list- 
ings and directories are often made accessible 
to students through career services offices, 
counseling centers, libraries, and advising 
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offices. Computerized guidance systems such 
as DISCOVER or SIGI-Plus offer students the 
opportunity to identify possible career fields 
based on the self-assessment sections of these 
programs. A great deal of up-to-date infor- 
mation about many facets of an occupation 
are also available on these systems. Printing 
results of these programs for further study is 
also an advantage of these systems. 

It is very important that students be offered 
opportunities to process the information they 
collect in Steps 1 and 2. This can be accom- 
plished in individual advising or counseling 
appointments. Career-planning courses which 
often require students to reflect upon and in- 
tegrate the information they collect through 
various assignments and exercises are also 
useful. Students using computerized guid- 
ance systems should be encouraged to meet 
with a professional to discuss the information 
presented to them in the various print-outs 
provided by the systems. Steps 3 and 4 in- 
volve analysis of the information collected 
previously. Information about majors and 
careers needs to be analyzed to determine, at a 
minimum, the following: 

♦ Does the student have the skills needed to 
succeed in this major and/ or career field? 

♦ Is the primary work done in this field in- 
teresting to the student? 

♦ Does the work offer the opportunity for 
the kind of environment in which the stu- 
dent's primary values can be met? 



Much of the analysis of majors can be accom- 
plished by gathering more detailed informa- 
tion about each alternative identified through 
additional reading and by talking with faculty, 
advisers, and others who are experts in this 
field of study. Students can assess their inter- 
est and chances of succeeding in a particular 
major by seeking information about general 
and major requirements and comparing past 
academic achievements with what is required. 
If students are considering programs that are 
selective in their admissions, they need to as- 
sess their chances realistically by examining 
the criteria set for acceptance. 

Analysis of career alternatives also involves 
additional reading and talking with experts on 
and off campus, but experiential opportuni- 
ties can provide a broader and more in-depth 
exposure to a particular field. Figure 2 out- 
lines various strategies for exploring careers 
that help students analyze // fit // between their 
own personal preferences and strengths and 
the environment and requirements of various 
careers. 

Informational interviewing, which involves 
talking with professionals in the field, can pro- 
vide workers' views of how they spend their 
time, what they like and dislike about their 
work, life-style implications, and other rel- 
evant information. Many colleges and univer- 
sities have developed networks of alumni who 
are willing to talk to students about their work 
experiences. Shadowing experiences, which 
offer students an opportunity to follow a pro- 
fessional for a day or more, can provide a 
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first-hand view of what the job entails. Stu- 
dents are realistically exposed to the total work 
environment and the specific work tasks in- 
volved. 

Ultimately, the best opportunity to "test the fit" 
of a given career field for students is an intern- 
ship or field placement. These experiences in- 
volve full-time work for a limited period (often 
one school term) in which the 
student is expected to act as a professional in 
the organization. Some majors have intern- 
ships or field experience built into the curricu- 
lum (e.g., student teaching). For other majors, 
internships or field placements are voluntary 
and can be paid or unpaid. As Figure 2 indi- 
cates, the level of commitment for the student 
increases with each of these strategies for ex- 
ploring careers. At the same time, the amount 
of knowledge gained about a career also in- 
creases; thus students doing an internship or 
field placement are more likely to make better 
decisions leading to greater satisfaction with 
their chosen field. Referrals to career services 
offices are appropriate for students to gather 
more information about these strategies, but 
advisers can encourage students to try these 
experiences and help them appreciate the ulti- 
mate pay-offs during their job search later. 

Having completed the steps identified above, 
students must be encouraged to develop an 
action plan, so that they continue their level 
of energy and focus on the decision-making 
process. Academic advisers can help students 
write a plan of action. Encouraging students to 
outline what actions they will take in the next 
month, school term, or year can help them set 
goals. Scheduling follow-up appointments can 
help them review their goals and reevaluate 
their decisions. One strategy is to ask students 
to present their goals in writing so that you can 
mail their goal statements back to them after a 
specified period of time. In this way, they are 
reminded of the goals they have set and can 
discern what they have accomplished in the 
time period. Action plans often include repeat- 
ing Steps 2, 3, and 4 for several career options 
until students identify the major and the career 
that holds the most potential for a good fit. 



Summary 

This chapter outlines an approach to making 
decisions about majors and careers and identi- 
fies interventions that can help undecided stu- 
dents make satisfying choices about their fu- 
ture vocational direction. Helping undecided 
students understand the career planning pro- 
cess is a critical responsibility of advisers and 
counselors. Gathering information, analyzing 
alternatives, making a choice, and creating a 
plan of action are all steps that students need 
to experience. Advisers can support students 
at each step in specific ways. 

Interventions that can be used to enhance 
the career search process include the use of 
printed materials, direct contact with workers 
in the field, and direct experiences in a work 
environment. Academic advising, counsel- 
ing, and career services must work together 
on behalf of undecided students if they are to 
receive maximum assistance in becoming pro- 
ficient in career planning. 
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Appendix 

Interventions for Career Advising Based on the Career-Planning Process 



Steps in the Process 



Step One. Self -Assessment 



Step Two. Assessing the World of Work 



Step Three. Analyzing Alternatives: Majors 



Step Four. Analyzing Alternatives: Careers 



Interventions 



Professional assessments, such as the Strong 
Interest Inventory the Myers-Briggs Type In- 
dicator, the Career Briefs Inventory. Values 
checklists or card sorts. Skills/ abilities/ apti- 
tude assessments or checklists. All these can 
be administered through: 

♦ career counselors 

♦ career exploration courses 

♦ computerized guidance system such as 
SIGI or Discover 

♦ workshops facilitated by professionals on 
campus 

Books such as the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles (DOT) and College Majors and Careers by 
Paul Pfifer. College/ university course cata- 
logs which identify all the majors and academ- 
ic programs of study at your college or uni- 
versity. In-house directories such as listings of 
alumni with job titles, or academic majors on 
your campus, coded by Holland theme. These 
are likely to be resources developed by career 
services or academic advising professionals on 
your campus. 

Reading course bulletins or curriculum sheets 
which outline specific requirements for vari- 
ous majors. Talking to advisers or admissions 
staff in intended programs of study. Career 
counselors and career library resources can 
help identify career options for various ma- 
jors. Many schools provide workshops on 
identifying career options in specified majors 
usually through career services offices. 

Books such as the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book and Improved Career Decision Making in 
a Changing World. Informational interviews 
with professionals in the field (many schools 
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(Appendix continued) 



have alumni networks already developed). 
Shadowing for a short time with profession- 
als in the field. Internships provide the most 
extensive and intensive exploration opportu- 
nities. Career counselors can provide general 
information but, more importantly, can help 
students identify library resources and people 
to contact. 



Year in School 



Intervention 



Freshmen 



Sophomores 



Focus tends not to be on career-related is- 
sues; may need more individual counseling. 
Students are often unready to make career 
decisions, although Use Career Maturity as- 
sessment can be used to identify students 
who are mature enough to begin exploring 
career-related issues. May introduce concepts 
or challenge their thinking about careers using 
instruments such as the Career Beliefs Inven- 
tory (Krumboltz). Creating awareness of is- 
sues is appropriate here. 

More ready to focus; self-awareness gener- 
ally higher. Ideal time for self-assessment and 
career exploration. Encourage enrollment in 
career exploration courses or workshops that 
integrate self-assessment strategies with career 
exploration assignments. Individual counsel- 
ing whereby students can take several assess- 
ments (Strong Interest Inventory, MBTI, etc.) 
and process the results with a career coun- 
selor. Computerized systems such as Discover 
or SIGI are helpful at this stage. Introduce 
techniques for gathering information about 
careers: reading and informational interview- 
ing are helpful for sophomores to understand 
the world of work. 



Juniors 



If the student is focused, introduce more ex- 
periential concepts such as shadowing and 
co-ops or internships. Generally ready to 
develop a plan of action and to test out career 
options in chosen field. If still undecided 
or not selected into program of choice: self- 
esteem issues need to be addressed through 
individual counseling or support groups. 
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(Appendix continued) 



Seniors 



Students need to learn the career planning 
process to develop an initial plan of action or 
a "plan B." A course specifically designed for 
students looking for alternative careers is ideal 
for these students. All need lots of support. 

If the student is focused, he or she needs as- 
sistance with job search strategies, resume 
critique through individual counseling or 
workshops, interviewing assistance through 
workshops or mock interviews. All can be 
provided in courses as well. Seniors without 
significant work experience should be encour- 
aged to consider internships or part-time re- 
lated jobs. If still undecided, utilize strategies 
described above for juniors. 
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Of the many programs and activities designed 
to assist first-year students in making deci- 
sions about academic majors and careers, one 
of the most efficient and effective may be the 
freshman seminar. Recent national survey 
research (Barefoot & Fidler, 1993) indicates 
that approximately 50% of institutions that 
offer freshman orientation seminars include, 
as a course component, a focus on academic 
and/ or career planning. This chapter will 
provide information about freshman seminars 
in American higher education and how these 
courses are being used to assist students in the 
process of making academic and career deci- 
sions. In addition, this chapter will highlight 
exemplary courses designed exclusively for 
students, in and beyond the first college year, 
who have not found an academic home. 

The Entering College Student Views Higher 
Education: The Grand Ticket Punch 

Ask today's typical college freshman during 
the first week of class why he or she is attend- 
ing college, and the response is likely to be 
some variation on the theme, "to get a good 
job/ 7 Listen to the voices of typical first-year 
students: "I didn't want to be stuck in a small 
town. You just work at Wal-Mart or some- 
thing." " With a high school degree, you'll 
be flipping burgers the rest of your life. You 
still may be (flipping burgers) with a college 
degree" (National Resource Center, 1993). Re- 
cent survey data for the nation's 1993 entering 
freshman class indicates that over 82% of re- 



spondents considered "the job" a very impor- 
tant reason in deciding to go to college (Astin, 
1993). 

But in spite of their interest in what many of 
them believe to be the ultimate payoff of a col- 
lege education, most entering college students 
need assistance with the basics: decision mak- 
ing, gathering knowledge about academic ma- 
jor options, and learning a process to link per- 
sonal strengths, values, and life-style choices 
to an academic major and an ultimate career. 
Significant numbers of first-year students, 
whether or not they have officially declared a 
major, are, in reality, undecided and may find 
themselves part of the 75% of students who 
become major-changers before graduation 
(Noel, 1985). Freshmen seminars, generally 
offered for students in the first term they are 
in college, can provide a structure to meet the 
needs and interests of new students by help- 
ing them make decisions about academic pro- 
grams and occupational fields. 

The Freshman Seminar in 
American Higher Education 

Although freshman seminars as a course type 
exhibit a wide variety of specific topics and 
formats, these courses generally share the 
common goal of meeting the academic, per- 
sonal, and social needs of entering students, 
whatever those needs are determined to be by 
the host institution. In recent research con- 
ducted by the National Resource Center for 
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the Freshman Year Experience (Barefoot & Fi- 
dler, 1993), all regionally accredited American 
colleges and universities with student popula- 
tions over 100 (N = 2,460) were surveyed to 
determine the existence of freshman seminars. 
Of the 1,064 responding institutions (43%), 
700 or 66% of respondents now supplement 
the traditional first-year curriculum through a 
course called a "freshman seminar/ 7 

Although freshman seminars are thought by 
many educators to be a recent addition to the 
curriculum, higher education history records 
that the first such course was offered at Boston 
University over 100 years ago (Fitts & Swift, 
1928). However, the popularity of freshman 
seminars waxed and waned throughout the 
20th century and did not enjoy a significant 
resurgence until the 1980s, the period in which 
American higher education witnessed a gen- 
eral ground swell of interest in first-year stu- 
dents — their success, retention, and the qual- 
ity of their academic experience. 

Any attempt to define or describe the fresh- 
man seminar precisely is made difficult 
because of frequent use of indiscriminate ter- 
minology. In order to clarify precisely what 
is meant by the term "freshman seminar," the 
1991 National Survey of Freshman Seminar 
Programming proposed and validated the fol- 
lowing five most common seminar types. 

1. Extended Orientation Seminars. Sometimes 
called freshman orientation, college sur- 
vival or student success courses. May be 
taught by faculty, administrators, and/ 
or student affairs professionals. Content 
will likely include a wide variety of stu- 
dent success topics, an introduction to 
campus resources, and current issues of 
campus life such as health, relationships, 
diversity, and safety. 

2. Academic seminars with generally uniform 
academic content across sections. May be 
either elective or required courses, some- 
times interdisciplinary or theme-oriented, 
sometimes part of a required general edu- 
cation core. Will often include academic 



skills components such as critical thinking 
and expository writing. 

3. Academic seminars on various topics. Spe- 
cific topics chosen by faculty who teach 
sections of these freshman seminars. Will 
generally be an elective course. Topics 
may evolve from any discipline or may 
include societal issues such as biologi- 
cal and chemical warfare, urban culture, 
animal research, tropical rain forests, the 
AIDS epidemic. 

4. Professional seminars. Generally taught 
for first-year students within professional 
schools or specific disciplines such as en- 
gineering, health science, or education to 
prepare students for the demands of the 
major and the profession. 

5. Basic study skills seminar. Generally of- 
fered for freshmen who are academically 
underprepared. These seminars focus on 
such basic study skills as grammar, note- 
taking, and time management (Barefoot, 
1992). 

Of these five freshman seminar types, the ex- 
tended orientation and professional seminars 
are most likely to include a focus on academic 
and career decision making. 

Currently, extended orientation seminars (also 
called "student success/ 7 "college survival/ 7 
or "coping with college" courses) account for 
over 70% of all freshman seminars (Barefoot & 
Fidler, 1993). These courses attempt to cover 
a wide array of topics such as study skills, 
time management, values clarification, and an 
introduction to campus resources. Approxi- 
mately 50% also include a focus on academic 
planning and career decision making. Profes- 
sional seminars, which are offered on over 160 
campuses nationwide and are designed for 
students who have already declared a major in 
a professional field such as engineering, have 
as their primary focus the expectations of aca- 
demic major and career. These courses intro- 
duce students to the language, the epistemol- 
ogy, and the application of these disciplines, 



thereby helping students clarify (or abandon) 
their decision to travel these professional ca- 
reer paths. 

The 1991 National Survey research (Barefoot 
& Fidler, 1993) found that freshman seminars 
exhibit the following structural characteristics. 

♦ Required/ Elective. 45% of reported courses 
are required for all students. An addition- 
al 27% are required for "some" students, 
generally students in one or more "high- 
risk" categories. 

♦ Grading. 68% of seminars are graded by a 
letter grade, the remainder by pass/ fail or 
credit/ no credit. 

♦ Academic Credit. Over 85% of freshman 
seminars carry academic credit toward 
graduation but the amount varies by in- 
stitution. The one-semester hour course 
is the most common (45%), and the three- 
semester hour course, the next most com- 
mon (19%). Approximately 6% of fresh- 
man seminars are two-semester courses. 

♦ Instruction. Freshman seminars are taught 
primarily by faculty and student affairs 
professionals. However, campus ad- 
ministrators, trustees, alumni, graduate 
and upper-level students also teach such 
courses on many campuses. A recent trend 
in freshman seminar instruction is the co- 
teaching of seminars by faculty and upper- 
level students. 

♦ Instructor Training. Currently 71% of insti- 
tutions offer training for freshman semi- 
nar instructors, but only 47% require the 
training as a prerequisite for teaching the 
course. 

♦ Academic Advising. Freshman seminar 
instructors are the academic advisers for 
seminar students in 23% of reporting insti- 
tutions. For an additional 23%, freshman 
seminar instructors are academic advisers 
for some, but not all, of their seminar stu- 
dents. 



♦ Special Sections for Student Sub-Groups. 
Currently, small numbers of institutions 
provide special freshman seminar sec- 
tions for student sub-groups. The most 
frequently reported special sections are 
for adult students. Approximately 5% of 
reporting institutions (32) indicated that 
special sections of the freshman seminar 
are offered exclusively for undecided stu- 
dents. 

♦ Outcomes. The most commonly measured 
and reported objective outcome of the 
freshman seminar is improved freshman- 
to-sophomore retention. This outcome 
has been validated for seminars that vary 
dramatically in terms of specific structural 
features and specific content. Fidler (1991) 
posits that the factor most responsible for 
this outcome is what he terms the "pro- 
cess" of the seminar course: the creation 
of close relationships through interactions 
between participating students and be- 
tween the students and instructor. In his 
20-year study of the impact of University 
101, the freshman seminar at the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, Fidler maintains 
that without attention to the creation of a 
supportive group, freshman seminars may 
have little, if any, measurable impact on 
retention. 

How Freshman Seminars Can Assist All New 
Students with Major and/or Career Decisions 

The 1991 National Survey of Freshman Semi- 
nar Programming (Barefoot & Fidler, 1993) 
found that only a small percentage of institu- 
tions (5%) currently offer special sections of 
the freshman seminar designed exclusively 
for undecided students. Rather, it is far more 
common for freshman seminars to be struc- 
tured to meet the needs of all students, includ- 
ing those who are undecided, through a com- 
bined focus on many topics including career/ 
academic planning. Freshman seminars that 
have as one of their goals the facilitate of a 
career planning process for participating stu- 
dents generally include the following specific 
topics and activities: 



♦ Basic decision making. Gathering data from 
a variety of sources, narrowing options, 
taking risks. 

♦ Values and lifestyle options. Exploring per- 
sonal values and the relationship of those 
values to life and career options. 

♦ Academic departments and faculty. Learning 
about academic programs, requirements 
for admission and progression. Meeting 
and interviewing faculty within academic 
departments. 

♦ Academic advising. Getting the most from 
an academic adviser. Learning the pur- 
pose of academic advising. Applying 
academic majors to careers. Working with 
career center professionals to understand 
the relationship and application of major 
to career. Some focusing on the value of 
the liberal arts as a launching pad for ca- 
reers. 

♦ Career planning. Using instruments such as 
the Strong Interest Inventory and Holland 
Self -Directed Search to help students un- 
derstand themselves with respect to pos- 
sible career options. Using computerized 
systems such as DISCOVER or SIGI Plus 
to help students identify a range of career 
options. Interviewing or "shadowing" 
individuals in certain careers. 



Many exemplary freshman seminars can be 
cited that include a substantial academic/ 
career planning component. Following is a 
brief description of two such seminars, each of 
which takes a different approach to providing 
this important information. 

At the University of South Carolina, career 
decision making is an important component in 
University 101, an elective three-semester hour 
freshman seminar that has been offered since 
1972. As a first step in the process of think- 
ing about majors and careers, participating 
students complete the Strong Interest Inven- 
tory as an out-of-class activity. Each student 



receives a personal interpretation of the Strong 
Inventory in a required class visit to the Uni- 
versity's Career Center. In addition, one other 
class period is dedicated to exploring the pro- 
cess of career planning. Instructors may use 
any one of a number of activities or exercises 
supplied by Career Center professionals to 
help students begin this process. Additional 
University 101 class sessions also address 
such related topics as "the purpose of higher 
education" (helping students to think about 
purposes beyond finding "the job"); academic 
advising (assisting students in understanding 
the role of the academic adviser and in being 
smart consumers of academic advice); and val- 
ues clarification (helping students understand 
and clarify a personal system of values). 

At Columbia College in Columbia, Missouri, 
all students are required to take a one-credit 
freshman seminar during their first semester. 
Students can then opt to participate in an ad- 
ditional one-half credit course offered in the 
spring entitled "Decision Making and Career 
Planning Seminar." In this eight- week semi- 
nar students engage in the following processes 
and activities: 

♦ Examining personal values and goals 
through a variety of diagnostic tests and 
values clarification exercises 

♦ Utilizing decision making strategies to fo- 
cus on a field of career opportunities 

♦ Matching personal values with possible 
career choices 

♦ Understanding and articulating occupa- 
tional implications of educational choices 

♦ Listing resources, both print and human 
with which to explore career possibilities 

♦ Understanding the significance of "devel- 
oping" a resume through life experiences 
during college 

♦ Compiling a career plan notebook to take 
from the class 



♦ Stating professional and personal goals to 
achieve career opportunities. 

Students who participate in this eight-week 
seminar are also required to interview and 
shadow someone in a possible career field and 
to attend one meeting of a club or class related 
to an anticipated field of endeavor. 

As a structure within which to explore a va- 
riety of important issues, including decisions 
about major and career, freshman seminars 
not only provide important information but 
also offer a supportive, non-threatening, non- 
punitive small-group environment within 
which all students, whether officially decided 
or undecided, can share hopes, fears, and 
dreams and begin or continue the important 
process of self- discovery. 

For Undecided Students Only: 
Academic and Career Exploration Courses 

The decision to offer courses or programs tar- 
geted to undecided students is undoubtedly 
dependent upon both the resources available 
to address the needs of a variety of student 
sub-populations and the prevailing priorities 
and concerns of the institution. Such courses 
may be limited to students in the first college 
year or may be open to students at any level 
who have remained undeclared or who are 
abandoning one major and are in search of 
another. Following are descriptions of exem- 
plary courses offered exclusively for this stu- 
dent group. 

At Trenton State College in New Jersey, all 
freshman are required to take a non-credit, 
pass/ fail freshman seminar. "Open Option" 
students (Trenton's name for undecided stu- 
dents) are placed into special seminar sections 
with a maximum enrollment of 18 students 
per section. These sections are taught by se- 
lected faculty and staff with a demonstrated 
commitment to helping students. Open op- 
tion sections of the freshman seminar focus 
primarily on the issues of advisement, aca- 
demic relationships, academic planning, val- 
ues, and career planning. 



Hinds Community College in Raymond, Mis- 
sissippi offers a one semester hour course to 
either first or second year students who are 
"having difficulty deciding on a career, or 
need clarification in making a career choice." 
The goals of this course are as follows: 

♦ To provide structure for the career decision 
process; 

♦ To provide opportunities for the student to 
use the resources of the career library; 

♦ To assist the student in choosing a college 
major; and 

♦ To explore career options. 

Participating students take the Strong Interest 
Inventory, the Myers-Briggs Personality Inven- 
tory, and Holland's Self-Directed Search and 
participate in other activities designed to help 
them with the career choice process. 

The University of Maine at Orono has a com- 
prehensive and well-developed program for 
undecided students called "Academic and Ca- 
reer Exploration (ACE)." The centerpiece of 
the ACE Program is the Academic and Career 
Exploration Seminar, a one-credit, pass-fail 
seminar which offers students the opportunity 
to sharpen basic skills in oral and written com- 
munication and provides them essential infor- 
mation about appropriate academic programs. 

Entering students can apply for admission to 
the Academic Career Exploration Program 
rather than to one of the baccalaureate de- 
gree colleges at the University of Maine. The 
ACE Program provides academically strong, 
undecided students the opportunity to as- 
sess their abilities, interests, and goals while 
systematically investigating the University's 
baccalaureate degree programs. Through the 
special seminars and close contact with faculty 
advisers that characterize the program, ACE 
students engage in structured activities which 
enable them to make informed choices of ma- 
jor and consider potential careers. Students 
may continue in the ACE program until they 
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are confident that they have identified an aca- 
demic program that matches their abilities and 
intellectual or career interests. 

The Ohio State University has one of the old- 
est and most well-established programs for 
undecided students in the country The 
centerpiece of the program is "University 
Survey/' a one-credit hour, graded course. 
Although all entering first-year students are 
required to take the course, a special version 
has been designed to meet the needs of the 
General Baccalaureate Curriculum students 
(Ohio State's name for undecided students). 
The course focuses on helping exploratory 
students gather important information about 
themselves, academic majors, and occupa- 
tional relationships. Undecided students en- 
gage in self-assessment activities to determine 
their interests, abilities and values. They are 
exposed to the wide range of academic pro- 
grams at the University through classes in 
which experts discuss the academic require- 
ments and other important information about 
the majors in which the students may have an 
interest. They examine possible majors within 
the context of the personal information they 
have gathered and also learn of possible occu- 
pational relationships to these majors through 
various class activities and assignments. 

The Career Decision Making System (CDM) 
(Harrington-O'Shea) is used in the class and 
other important materials have been gathered 
into a booklet which the students purchase for 
the class. These materials help the undecided 
students make connections between what they 
have learned about themselves with the Ohio 
State majors they have identified as possibili- 
ties. Since their assigned academic adviser 
is the instructor for the course, students can 
continue to explore with their adviser after the 
course is completed, using essential informa- 
tion gathered through the course as a founda- 
tion for continued exploratory activities. An- 
other course designed especially for undecid- 
ed upperclass students who are in the process 
of changing majors is described in Chapter 8. 



Bradley University's Academic Explora- 
tion Program's seminar course (AEP 100) is 
designed to address the needs of first-year 
students who have not chosen majors. Since 
undecided students do not constitute a mono- 
lithic group, various class formats are offered. 
Some students seek course sections that pro- 
vide a wide range of career information in a 
traditional classroom atmosphere that inte- 
grates discussion and lectures. Specific sec- 
tions for each academic college (e.g., Business, 
Communication and Fine Arts, Education, 
Engineering) are also available for students 
who have an interest in an area but want more 
information before selecting a particular major 
in that discipline. Other students choose an 
"independent study" section whereby they 
work individually with an AEP instructor. 

The primary goal of "AEP 100: Student Plan- 
ning Seminar" is to help students identify 
their interests, values, personality style, and 
abilities in conjunction with compatible majors 
and careers. Consequently, an individualized 
testing process is an important component of 
the course and is consistently rated by stu- 
dents as the most valuable element in AEP 
100. Inventories are initially administered in 
class; instructors then meet one-to-one with 
students to interpret the tests and discuss im- 
plications of the results. In addition to discus- 
sions on decision making, information about 
majors and careers is disseminated in class, 
speakers visit to talk about their professions, 
and a newsletter with advisement and career 
information is periodically provided. Stu- 
dents also learn methods and tools to pursue 
their own career research. 

Common Features in Model Programs 

Current pressures on American campuses to 
"declare early" often force first-year students 
to put the proverbial cart before the horse by 
choosing an academic major before they have 
gathered essential information about them- 
selves and available courses of study. Many 
factors have converged to create this pressure, 
but certainly two primary factors are (a) the 
growing concern about high attrition rates on 



many American campuses, and (b) the wide- 
spread belief that undecided freshmen are at 
greater risk for early attrition. In actuality, 
research exists both to support (Beal & Noel, 
1980; Daubman & Johnson, 1982; Rice, 1983) 
and refute (Astin, Green, & Korn, 1987; Lewal- 
len, 1993) this link. 

But whatever the motivating factor, institu- 
tions are well advised to assist first-year 
students with learning a process to link their 
personal strengths and values to an academic 
program and future career plan. It is perhaps 
unwise to assume that "decided" first-year 
students have been able to gather and process 
sufficient information to feel confident that 
they have made the right decision about an 
academic direction. Small sample research 
conducted by the University of South Carolina 
with students taking University 101 found 
that the vast majority of "declared" students 
had minimal confidence in their initial choice 
of major (National Resource Center for The 
Freshman Year Experience, 1993). This finding 
argues for the presentation of academic/ career 
planning strategies to all first-year students 
whether declared or undeclared. 

Additionally, first-year students who are ad- 
mittedly undecided can benefit from a more 
intensive focus on academic and career plan- 
ning through comprehensive programs that 
include a seminar course and a strong system 
of academic advising. The small number of 
such programs that can actually be identified 
on American campuses may be an indication 
not of sufficient concern, but of insufficient fis- 
cal and human resources. 

Freshman seminars are dynamic, evolving 
courses which have been meeting the needs 
of generations of new students for over 100 
years. The offering by a college or university 
of a freshman seminar which includes a strong 
focus on academic and career planning is an 
indication of that institution's willingness to 
accept a major share of the responsibility for 
the success of new students, in and beyond the 
college experience. For entering students, we 
as educators should do no less. 
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One may legitimately ask whether any popu- 
lation could be considered "regular" undecid- 
ed students as opposed to "special" undecided 
students, but few would question the need to 
develop programs to enhance the likelihood 
of the undecided student's opportunity to suc- 
ceed (Gordon, 1984). No one would question 
the importance of being made to feel special. 

How does a special population originate? Of- 
ten, "special" populations exist on many cam- 
puses in name only. The following definitions 
of "special" are from the American Heritage 
Dictionary: "surpassing what is common . . . 
exceptional . . . distinct among others of a kind 
. . . having a limited or special function ... ar- 
ranged for a particular purpose . . . esteemed." 
Does the following sample list of special un- 
decided populations fit the above definitions: 
academically at-risk students, adult learners, 
athletes, disabled students, high-ability stu- 
dents, minority students, and transfer stu- 
dents? 

One might say that "distinct among others 
of a kind" is a plausible definition, yet these 
student groups share many similarities. Un- 
decided students share the same desire to 
learn as decided students for an equally wide 
variety of reasons; they fear failure, as do we 
all; they seek identity, both personal and pro- 
fessional; and, they each have the capacity to 
contribute to the human community. To para- 
phrase Joseph Conrad's character Lord Jim, 
"They are one of us." 



Much has been written about undecided stu- 
dents — their significance to campus financial 
stability, their lack of persistence to degree, 
their level of undecidedness, and their increas- 
ing numbers (Gordon, 1984). Suggestions for 
assisting them "to decide" have appeared in 
advising and student personnel journals as 
well as in paper sessions at professional asso- 
ciation meetings. This chapter will focus upon 
observations and suggestions concerning a 
few Continuous Quality Improvement tools 
and their application to special undecided 
populations. 



Continuous Quality Improvement (CQI), Total 
Quality Management (TQM), and Total Qual- 
ity Leadership (TQL) are some of the titles 
used to describe the quality movement. The 
roots of CQI can be traced to the early 20th 
century and Frederick Taylor, but the most 
successful applications are associated with 
the work of Deming (1982), Juran (1989), and 
Crosby (1979). Quality tenets include accep- 
tance of change as a means to achieve security, 
focus upon process rather than people when 
seeking the causes of problems, employee in- 
volvement, customer-driven focus, decisions 
based upon data rather than intuition, system- 
atic approaches to analysis and problem-solv- 
ing, commitment to continuous incremental 
improvement, commitment from top manage- 
ment. 

Quality improvement organizations strive to 
exceed the expectations of their customers; 
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eliminate unnecessary steps in processes, em- 
phasize planning before acting (doing things 
right the first time); pride themselves on being 
open and honest; empower their employees; 
create self-directed work-teams to discover 
organization strengths, weaknesses, oppor- 
tunities, and threats; see CQI as a permanent 
solution, a way of life rather than a quick fix 
or fad. 

The approach assumes a commitment to life- 
long learning and continuous improvement on 
the part of the academic adviser as well as the 
hope that a quality adviser-advisee relation- 
ship will facilitate the transfer of those adviser 
values to the advisee. The adviser and advisee 
must strive to work as a team. 

The defining criteria of a quality adviser-ad- 
visee relationship are based upon two sets of 
assumptions. First, academic advising 

♦ has measurable impact upon students; 

♦ must be recognized within the institution; 

♦ must have well-articulated goals; 

♦ contains components that can be isolated 
for the purposes of research, improvement 
and evaluation; 

♦ must be research based to discover new 
advising methods and to improve continu- 
ously; 

♦ must be coordinated centrally to prevent 
fragmentation and to maintain excellence. 

Second, academic advisers' roles fit into a hi- 
erarchy. The adviser is constantly battling to 
move the advising relationship forward on 
what we can conceptualize as a process com- 
prised of the following six levels. 

Level One: Curator of forms and signatory 

Level Two: Disseminator of accurate course 
and academic program informa- 
tion 



Level Three: Institutional interpreter; boundary 
spanner; educator 

Level Tour: Skill builder for both emotional 
capacity and rational capacity 

Level Tive: Basic and applied researcher; 
scholar 

Level Six: Developer of human beings whose 
perspectives on a quality of life 
include dedication to lifelong 
learning, capacity to cope with 
change, and commitment to criti- 
cal thinking and curiosity. 

Every academic adviser must find a way to 
create an advising relationship that functions 
at the higher levels rather than being con- 
sumed with level-one issues. 

Academic advising for special populations of 
undecided students must first succeed in mak- 
ing the adviser-advisee relationship special be- 
fore expecting student success. That relation- 
ship must surpass what is common; it must 
exhibit mutual esteem. It must embrace/ 
celebrate the interdependence of learning and 
learners (Covey, 1989). How do we get there 
from where we are? 

Each academic adviser needs to develop a per- 
sonal, principled vision within the parameters 
of the institution's mission. Advisers also can 
become significant change agents when they 
build quality advising relationships. Criteria 
for such a relationship are outlined below: 

1. Trust. The adviser and advisee should 
assume nothing. Fact must be separated 
from fiction or stereotyping. The special 
population student is at great risk of be- 
ing stereotyped. 

2. Respect. There must be respect for hu- 
man uniqueness, whether cultural, ethnic 
or racial. The adviser must learn and 
understand the cultural, ethnic or racial, 
and physical circumstances of his or her 
advisees, and the adviser must help each 
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special population student learn and un- 
derstand the institution's expectations for 
cultural, ethnic, and racial acceptance. 

3. Responsibility. The adviser and advisee 
must agree upon personal responsibility. 
Who is responsible for what? The advi- 
see must accept ownership for his or her 
educational plan as well as the necessity 
to make the plan a success. The adviser is 
responsible for assistance with feasibility 
checks, guidance on program require- 
ments and options, assessing results of 
the advisee's potential decisions, and ap- 
propriate referrals to additional campus 
resources. 

4. Data. The adviser must understand the 
special population student within the 
context of that student's group; but even 
more importantly, the adviser must un- 
derstand the advisee as an individual 
who by definition is special as well as a 
member of a special group. Some useful 
data for an initial assessment could in- 
clude 

♦ values, interests, aptitude as related to 
career opportunities and personal cir- 
cumstances; 

♦ "at-risk" personal characteristics; 

♦ special academic and non-academic 
barriers; 

♦ motivation level, advisee expectations 
of the institution (feasibility to deliver); 

♦ advisee flexibility; 

♦ feasibility of the timetable to complete 
the educational plan. 

5. Mentoring/Coaching. The adviser is most 
likely to succeed with special population 
students when he or she is a conscientious 
mentor/ coach and has a campus-wide 
commitment from colleagues to assist as 
well. 



6. Prevention vs. Detection Philosophy. The 
adviser should help the advisee develop 
planning strategies that focus upon con- 
tinuous improvement/ enhancement 
within the context of the advisee's cir- 
cumstances and those of the institution. 
Waiting to act until a problem is detected 
wastes enormous emotional, intellectual, 
and economic effort on the part of both 
the advisee, the adviser, and the institu- 
tion. 

The most successful academic advising re- 
lationships include all of the above criteria 
and work with decided as well as undecided 
students, but specific applications for some 
special populations of undecided students will 
illustrate the point. On most American cam- 
puses, the major special populations within 
the undecided student population are academ- 
ically at-risk students, adult learners, athletes, 
high-ability students, disabled students, and 
transfer students. The remainder of this chap- 
ter will suggest how both the characteristics of 
a quality advising relationship (focusing upon 
the individual within the special undecided 
population) and specific Continuous Quality 
Improvement tools can be applied to advising 
strategies to assist the advisee. 

Academically At-Risk Students 

The academically at-risk student can be placed 
on a continuum ranging from "I have no prob- 
lems; things will come together by the end 
of the term" model to the "I've never been 
able to do anything right; I knew this would 
happen" model. The first model illustrates 
the advisee who denies any responsibility for 
academic difficulty and blames others, while 
the second model shows that advisee as the 
constant victim doomed to fail. Building an 
adviser-advisee relationship based upon the 
previously-listed six criteria for success will be 
an enormous advising challenge. 

A quality tool selection to assist this advisee is 
the fishbone/ cause-effect diagram, since dis- 
covering the cause of an at-risk characteristic 
is essential to designing strategies for future 
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success. In Continuous Quality Improvement 
(CQI) language, the fishbone diagram seeks 
root causes rather than stopping with surface 
issues or symptoms. It requires the investiga- 
tor to ask "why" at five levels prior to moving 
ahead. The sample fishbone diagram shown 
in Figure 1 (Brassard, Ritter, McManus, Col- 
lett, Love-Goodnight, & Tucker, 1992) suggests 
four areas that can be barriers for any student 
but may be particularly revealing for the aca- 
demically at-risk undecided student with a 
high likelihood of dropping out of school. 

By doing the fishbone exercise, some students 
will find that there are, in fact, root causes for 



Students 



failure and that those causes can be isolated, 
addressed, and either eliminated or controlled. 
This discovery may be very helpful to the stu- 
dent who in the past has come to accept the 
judgment that he or she just cannot learn, is 
not in control, or cannot ever be more than a 
marginal student. The advisee-adviser team, 
both assessing implications from the exercise, 
should be able to develop a long-term success 
strategy that leads to graduation rather than 
attrition. Students also can use the same tool 
to seek the root causes for creating excellent 
academic performance. 

Tips to assist the academically at-risk unde- 
cided student include the following: 
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♦ Guard against damaging the student's self- 
esteem; search for opportunity. 

♦ Come to an adviser-advisee agreement 
upon the major causes of "risk/ 7 seek solu- 
tions. 

♦ Be prepared to deal with the grief from 
a lost first-career choice. Students may 
need assistance similar to that provided 
by counselors working with someone who 
has lost a loved one. 



Adult Students 

On many campuses adult students are the 
fastest growing student population. Some 
literature has addressed the focused nature, 
intense level of motivation, and delight in the 
classroom exhibited by older students (Gra- 
ham, 1987). Stephen Brookfield, however, has 
proposed an alternative scenario in which the 
adult student may view himself or herself as 
an "impostor/ 7 fearing cultural suicide and 
loss of community during the campus expe- 
rience (Brookfield, 1993). Examples of both 
these scenarios and many additional situa- 
tions concerning adult learners are played out 
on campuses everywhere (Richter & Witten, 
1984). The adviser-advisee relationship must 
evolve on the basis of mutual trust and re- 
spect, a clear definition and acceptance of 



personal and institutional responsibilities, 
data on individual student, coaching, and a 
preventive medicine/ wellness mindset. 

Asking the adult learner to map out a plan is 
a good place to begin, but the plan can be en- 
riched by using Continuous Quality Improve- 
ment tools. The following are good places to 
begin: 

♦ Personal vision statement 

♦ SWOT analysis (strengths, weaknesses, op- 
portunities, threats analysis) 

♦ Process analysis (one model is illustrated 
in Figure 2). 

Asking the undecided adult learner to develop 
a personal vision, if she or he does not already 
have one, will help the advisee and adviser 
explore opportunities to match personal goals 
with institutional programs and services. Ob- 
viously, the tool can be used with any student, 
but the undecided adult student may possess 
a sense of urgency about education that other 
special populations do not, thus making the 
personal vision statement particularly helpful 
(Schlossberg, 1984). 

The SWOT analysis places academic and non- 
academic issues on the table. It acknowledges 
the advisee's total environment. With a vision 
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Figure 2. Process Analysis to Obtain Graduation Wishes 



and an environmental assessment, the advi- 
see should be ready to put things in motion, 
to look at the dynamics and multiplicity of 
the situation, and to take responsibility for 
the process. As the coach and member of the 
institutional team the student has joined, the 
academic adviser is instrumental in assisting, 
measuring and monitoring the progress to the 
advisee's educational goal. The diagram in 
Figure 2 illustrates one example of a process 
model and suggests some examples of each 
major aspect of the process. 

Many adult students already may be familiar 
with concepts of Continuous Quality Improve- 
ment from their employment, or they may 
find the focus upon process to be therapeutic 
in their world of ever-increasing chaos, espe- 
cially as they anticipate setting foot on a col- 
lege campus with its unique and unfamiliar 
ambiance. Yet the point still remains: each 
adult student will be different, so the academ- 
ic adviser must rely on agreed-upon data and 
interpretation of those data, not on stereotypi- 
cal assumptions about adult learners. 

Tips to assist the undecided adult student in- 
clude the following: 

♦ Strive to insure that the advisee has con- 
sidered every feasible option so that pre- 
cious time will not be wasted. 

♦ Explain the process for completing the de- 
gree, certification, etc. The adult student 
may not understand or have the patience 
with educational bureaucracy. 

♦ Point out experiential strengths. 

Student Athletes 

Student athletes often enroll at the university 
with the most effective athletic recruiting pro- 
gram. In a few cases, the recruiting program 
may or may not be based upon the academic 
programs or the necessity or feasibility to 
earn a degree (Whitner & Myers, 1986). In the 
glamour sports, men's football and basketball, 
the prospect of a multi-million dollar profes- 



sional career can cloud a student-athlete's 
judgment about choosing the ideal academic 
setting rather than the ideal athletic setting. 
Certainly at the Division I level, enormous 
pressure is placed upon winning, bowl/ tour- 
nament success, alumni and fan expectations, 
and revenue. 

The student athlete has nearly a full-time 
job — maybe more than a full-time job — during 
her or his season of competition. Practice, 
analyzing films, studying opponent tenden- 
cies, travel, etc. can occupy many hours per 
week. Given the NCAA 12-credit minimum 
course load and progress toward degree re- 
quirements, school related activities occupy 
the equivalent of a 36-hour-work week. In 
addition, the progress toward degree require- 
ments are a special challenge to the undecided 
student athlete. What courses count toward 
the general education requirements? What 
courses count toward a potential major or mi- 
nor? What courses count as electives? Obvi- 
ously, these questions must be answered for 
each individual student. 

To compound the student athlete's dilemma 
of balancing athletics, academics, and NCAA 
compliance requirements is physical exhaus- 
tion, emotional stress, and the often extrane- 
ous demands and expectations attached to 
high profile sports activities. In some sports, 
the likelihood that the student athlete may 
also be a minority student can compound the 
challenge (Underwood, 1986). 

When the academic adviser begins to build 
a relationship with the advisee, the coaching 
staff and athletic counselors are also building 
relationships with that advisee. The goals of 
coaches, athletic counselors, and the academic 
adviser may be inconsistent. Even when their 
goals are in agreement, there may be disagree- 
ment on the role of individual decision mak- 
ing, collaboration versus authority, individual 
needs versus team needs, etc. The academic 
adviser often has an uphill battle, because the 
other two units likely have more contact and 
significantly more influence over the athlete 
than the academic adviser (Frost, 1991). 
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Figure 3. Academic- Athletic Success Process Planning: Shewhart Cycle 



Some tools of CQI that work well with student 
athletes fit nicely into the typical activities of 
team scouting reports, bench coaching, and 
game adjustments. A strong adviser-advisee 
relationship can be built by advising student 
athletes (a) to develop an academic game plan, 

(b) to build a strengths, weaknesses, oppor- 
tunities, and threats (SWOT) assessment, and 

(c) to implement the Shewhart Cycle thought 
process (Plan-Do-Check- Act) (see Shewhart, 
1931, 1939). A set of railroad tracks is one way 
to visualize the Plan-Do-Check- Act cycle for 
student athletes. The student athlete must 
maintain the parallel nature of his/her goals 
— academic and athletic. Allowing either to 
function without the other will result in derail- 



ment. The Shewhart Cycle in Figure 3 for a 
student athlete illustrates how, at each point 
in the Plan-Do-Check-Act cycle, the student's 
athletic and academic goals must work in tan- 
dem. The mentor-coaching role is a challenge 
for advisers to achieve, but with support from 
athletic counselors and the coaching staff, it is 
achievable. After all, everyone is on the same 
institutional team, and few can argue with a 
win /win record! 

Academic advisers must understand eligibility 
requirements, potentially differential admis- 
sions requirements, and the challenges associ- 
ated with them, and the special alumni and 
"friends of the university" whose influence 
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may or may not be in an individual student 
athlete's best interests. Self-esteem (jock ver- 
sus student athlete), loss of starting position, 
and media pressures are all challenges to 
building a successful adviser-advisee relation- 
ship. On the other hand, there are advising 
opportunities that can build trust and help 
develop a game plan for life. 

Tips to assist the undecided student athlete: 

♦ Help the advisee build a "game plan." 

♦ Using athletic metaphors and coaching 
behaviors may work. 

♦ Ask the student athlete to develop a reality 
base that balances academics and athletics 
and careers. 

♦ The term eligibility may be an excellent 
starting point for future discussions about 
academic and career options. 

High-Ability Students 

High-ability students are enrolling in post- 
secondary institutions as they always have, 
but the variety within this group has grown in 
recent years (Jenkins-Friedman, 1986). In the 
past, such students entered honors programs, 
normally enjoyed a wider set of academic 
choices than their peers, and graduated with 
honors. Now program opportunities for high- 
ability students have expanded even further 
(Day, 1989). They may be participating in col- 
lege programs for gifted and talented students 
while in middle school and high school; they 
may be post-secondary enrollment students; 
they may be full-time "early admits" whose 
academic talent makes a high school diploma 
unnecessary. 

Since some of these students will be minors 
and just entering their teen years, the academ- 
ic adviser assumes, by default, some parental 
characteristics, thus adding pluses and minus- 
es to the formula for building the successful 
adviser-advisee relationship. The institution 



must provide similar surrogate parental sup- 
port for the minor student, since some legal 
responsibility goes with admission. High- 
ability undecided students can pursue nearly 
any career successfully, so the process of sort- 
ing, weighing, pondering, and reconsidering is 
enormous. These students are natural subjects 
for the "Plan-Do-Check-Act" quality cycle 
as well as for flow charting their educational 
program. The advising challenge is to encour- 
age deliberation, not impulsiveness. These 
students also are prime candidates for mentor- 
ing/ coaching activities. 

Undecided honor students do not fit stereo- 
types any better than other special undecided 
populations. Gordon (1983, 1984) found them 
to be less decided than other undecided stu- 
dents, less certain about options and more un- 
comfortable during their first term in college, 
even though they performed better academi- 
cally. 

Working with gifted and talented students in 
pre-enrollment, orientation, or first-year activi- 
ties and using the flow-chart not only sharp- 
ens decision-making and problem-solving 
skills but also helps these students develop 
the skills to anticipate change before the change 
occurs. Figure 4 illustrates how the flow 
chart quality tool can assist the high-ability 
undecided advisee and his or her adviser to 
develop a plan by analyzing decision points. 
Decision points are illustrated by the diamond 
symbol. The flow chart tool asks the planner 
to consider key decision points, wait time, and 
loops (separate paths that can take the process 
ahead or back). Flow charting should assist 
the planner to anticipate bottlenecks as well as 
eliminate duplication and unnecessary effort. 
Because so many choices and possible routes 
to goals can be incorporated in flow charting, 
this exercise stimulates the gifted student's 
talents. 

With such a large range of possibilities, the 
advisee-adviser relationship can flourish and 
true collaboration can thrive. Keeping options 
open as long as the high-ability student wishes 
is the key. The student can learn to control 
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decision points rather than be controlled by 
them by using good planning skills. Flow 
charting also can be a valuable tool for the aca- 
demically at-risk student for the same reason, 
since at times the "risk" is caused by weak 
skills in controlling decision points. Develop- 
ing strong decision-making skills for all advi- 
sees should be every academic advisers' goal. 

Tips to assist the high-ability undecided stu- 
dent include the following: 

♦ Challenge them. Boredom can be lethal! 

♦ Help them focus and prioritize. Too many 
opportunities can cause paralysis. 

♦ Be aware of the possibility of their fear of 
failure (or even fear of success). 

Minority Students 

Minority students face barriers because of 
their minority status. In the past, and on some 



campuses currently, minority students were 
admitted on criteria different from those of 
their majority peers. (A similar situation can 
occur with student athletes whether they are 
minority or majority.) These perceived or 
real differences often lead to problems. In 
many instances differences were and are per- 
ceived only, but perception often equals reality. 
Whether admissions criteria are identical or 
differentiated, the advisee-adviser relation- 
ship is at risk initially because most minority 
students find themselves, possibly for the first 
time, in a truly minority environment without 
a clear understanding of how to function in it. 
Minority students often have gone to schools 
where they were either the majority or a 
nearly equal minority among minorities. The 
move to a university campus creates a host of 
barriers for all students, but minority students 
face unique barriers because of their minority 
status. 

Edward Anderson's (1985) force field diagram 
(Figure 5) is an excellent starting point in 
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understanding the range of barriers to aca- 
demic success that all students face. 

In addition, Jacqueline Fleming (1993) proposes 
four developmental qualities essential to mi- 
nority students' success in college: leadership, 
competence, mentorship, and climate (coping 
with threatening situations). The academic ad- 
viser must address all four qualities in building 
a positive academic and personal relationship 
with the minority advisee. As with all unde- 
cided students the adviser should avoid hasty 
and unsubstantiated conclusions. 

George Jackson (1984) proposes the following 
protocol for advising minority students: 

1. Avoid drawing conclusions about a stu- 
dents' ability until a complete assessment 
of his or her records has been made. 

2. When possible, ascertain whether or not 
the student is a first-generation college 
student. This may give you some insight 
as to the types and kinds of conversation 
the student may have listened to while 
contemplating college. 

3. When assisting with scheduling, make an 
attempt to put together the best schedule 
possible — one that maximizes the stu- 
dent's talents and minimizes his or her 
limitations. It is important that the first 
schedule builds confidence in the stu- 
dent's ability to do college work. 

4. Use all available information resources — 
high school rank, SAT and ACT scores, 
high school performance (GPA), and 
courses taken — when assisting with 
scheduling. 

5. Try to determine reasons for poor aca- 
demic performance (if any) and direct the 
student to appropriate support services. 

6. Have the student contact referral resourc- 
es in your presence. 

7. Since most minority students are highly 
career oriented, be as knowledgeable as 
possible about career opportunities and 
job outlook for various majors. 

8. Encourage the student to consider and 
develop career alternatives when appro- 
priate. 



9. Evaluate very closely student productiv- 
ity in math and English. If records show 
gross limitations, place the students in 
skill development courses or have them 
tested for more definitive information. 

10. After studying the student's records, try 
to determine how the use of this informa- 
tion can enhance the student's growth 
and development. 

11. Establish rapport by remembering per- 
sonal information about the student. 

12. Keep in frequent contact with the student; 
take the initiative, do not always wait for 
the student to come to you. 

13. Monitor the student's progress frequently. 

14. Refer the student to the Office of Minor- 
ity Student Affairs if he or she needs help 
above or beyond your resources or ability 
to provide (i.e., financial, tutorial, person- 
al, etc.). 

15. Try to determine if high school grades are 
consistent with test scores. 

16. Try to determine if academic ability is 
supportive of the student's educational 
plans. 

17. Help the student gain the confidence 
needed to take responsibility for her or 
his own life. 

18. Remember: the minority student has met 
the entrance and eligibility requirements 
of your university. 

19. Encourage the student to talk with his/ 
her instructors early in the term. 

20. Believe in the student's ability to do the 
work. She or he will perform as expected! 

The cause-effect quality tool works well in 
getting minority students to assess personal 
barriers, and the SWOT process assists the 
student to develop a plan or map for future 
success and to measure campus climate. As 
an example of assessing causes for non-persis- 
tence, a critical issue involving minority stu- 
dents in higher education, the cause-effect dia- 
gram used with academically at-risk students 
earlier in this chapter (Figure 1) illustrates a 
general application but can easily be used for 
a specific advisee. 
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The academic adviser must prevent stereotyp- 
ing from influencing his or her academic ad- 
vising behavior. Prior to drawing conclusions 
about distinctions in success or failures for 
specific minority populations, data (academic 
and climate) must be extensively collected, 
assessed, and interpreted. Academic advis- 
ers are advising individuals not ethnic or racial 
groups. Sensitivity on this point and respect 
for individual uniqueness is probably more 
important to building successful adviser- 
advisee relationships with minority students 
than other undecided student populations. As 
with any student, the cause-effect tool may be 
used to explore academic excellence as well 
as barriers. Special attention should be paid 
to mentoring/ coaching opportunities, since 
many success stories concerning minority stu- 
dents argue that mentoring is the key (Culotta 
& Gibbons, 1992). 

Tips to assist undecided minority students: 

♦ Work especially hard to build trust if the 
adviser is white and the advisee is a per- 
son of color. Trust is essential. 

♦ Build agreement upon what, if any, barri- 
ers to success may exist. Aggressively seek 
solutions. 

♦ Hold high expectations and capitalize 
upon opportunities. 

Transfer Students 

Transfer students may or may not have de- 
veloped a plan to transfer to their eventual 
receiving institution. When they have devel- 
oped such a plan, articulation agreements, 
two-plus-two programs, course-by-course 
equivalencies, etc., often exist, and the logistics 
can be quite smooth. When students make the 
transfer without the benefit of careful long- 
term planning, problems may arise (Bender, 
1990). 

In many ways the undecided transfer student 
is like the new undecided freshman. Entering 
a new environment with new expectations, 



new protocol, new resource people, and new 
services requires coping strategies, and coping 
strategies involve contingency planning. The 
transfer student needs to understand as quick- 
ly as possible the following information: 

♦ How have my credits transferred? 

♦ How many and which specific courses re- 
main in my major and/ or minor? 

♦ What specific general graduation require- 
ments, if any, remain? 

♦ When can I expect to graduate? 

Ideally, the answers to these questions will be 
determined prior to the transfer and serve as 
main determining factors in transferring to the 
new institution. Unfortunately, many trans- 
fers do not proceed in this manner. 

The undecided transfer student must depend 
upon the academic adviser to serve as a guide 
to the new institutional territory. The adviser 
might suggest that the student use one sig- 
nificant quality improvement tool — the flow 
chart, illustrated earlier in the chapter (Figure 
4). As in any flow chart application, decision 
points, loops, divergent and convergent paths 
must be considered. Linking the advisee to 
the institution's support system is critical, and 
timing is as critical since many students plan 
to graduate within a designated time. 

The junior transfer student, for example, 
should consider all remaining registration op- 
portunities, since some upper-division courses 
are taught only once a year or in alternate 
years. Losing a course registration opportuni- 
ty can weaken a degree, so the adviser should 
take the lead in asking probing questions and 
assisting the transfer student to enter the insti- 
tution at freeway speed. 

Another quality tool that may assist unde- 
cided transfer students to plan systematically 
is the process model illustrated earlier in the 
adult student section of the chapter (Figure 2). 
The transfer student has clearly defined input 
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(current transfer credits) and desired outcome 
(degree). The performance standards, institu- 
tional policies, equipment, and training then 
become the areas to be worked out by the 
student and the academic adviser in a manner 
to maximize student satisfaction and achieve- 
ment within the parameters of the institution's 
requirements for graduation. 

Tips to assist undecided transfer students: 

♦ Explain, in detail, the processes of the 
transfer institution. The transfer student 
is now in the proverbial "Rome" and must 
"do as the Romans do." 

♦ Immediately resolve any transfer credit 
questions. 

♦ Explain how the undecided student's 
transfer credits can apply to the various 
majors she or he is tentatively considering. 

♦ Prioritize goals and agree upon time ta- 
bles. 

Disabled Students 

Disabled students bring proven determination 
and success to higher education, but higher 
education personnel may not be fully ready 
or sufficiently informed of their responsibili- 
ties to these students (Schmidt & Sprandel, 
1982). First, every academic adviser should 
be aware of the provisions contained in the 
Americans with Disabilities Act. The campus 
should have some coordination point where 
student needs can be identified, or if already 
identified, then linked to specific appropri- 
ate accommodations and services. As more 
knowledge is gathered concerning learning 
disabilities, the definition of disability will 
continue to be refined. The academic adviser, 
the faculty, and every appropriate student 
support unit need to work with the student to 
insure that the opportunity has been provided 
for academic and personal success. 

Some students with disabilities come to 
campus with a clear understanding of their 



circumstances and their requirements. They 
need only be provided directions to the ap- 
propriate campus support services. On the 
other hand, some students must come to terms 
with a disability while in college (Vash, 1981). 
This process requires effort on the part of both 
advisee and adviser. Identification of some 
disabilities is time consuming, expensive, and 
feared by the student. Denial is a major bar- 
rier in this circumstance. Getting the student 
to the experts on campus, or off-campus in 
some instances, is not easy. Convincing some 
faculty that disability exists rather than that 
the student is seeking "the easy way out" can 
be difficult. 

During the above situations, trust can be dam- 
aged and possibly destroyed. The advisee- 
adviser relationship is fragile (Lombana, 1989), 
and developing consensus on the responsi- 
bility for each academic unit and building a 
strong data set are extremely important. The 
campus coordinator for disabled students 
is the adviser's best resource for building a 
strong relationship with the disabled advisee 
and implementing a prevention versus detec- 
tion philosophy. 

The quality tool often effective for these cir- 
cumstances is the cause-effect analysis. Earlier 
in the chapter the cause-effect tool was used to 
illustrate how students, faculty/ staff, curricu- 
lum and family can be used to assess problems 
(Figure 1). The process can be reversed to as- 
sess how other categories of causes can be ex- 
plored to produce the effect of student success 
and satisfaction. For example, the advisee, 
adviser, and coordinator for disabled student 
services might develop an analysis similar to 
that in Figure 6. 

Tips to assist undecided disabled students: 

♦ Make certain the advisee knows what can 
be done, where it can be done, and who 
can do it. Special needs should be identi- 
fied and accommodated. 

♦ Forge a partnership for academic and per- 
sonal success. Build a trusting relationship. 
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♦ Help the student identify the skills needed 
for various career options. 

♦ Don't hesitate to be an advocate when the 
disabled advisee needs reasonable accom- 
modation: it is the law. 



Summary 

Dealing successfully with special populations 
of undecided students is a challenge, but fun- 
damentally, success depends upon treating ev- 
eryone as an individual — a central tenet for all 
quality academic advising. In treating advi- 
sees as individuals, they are in fact being treat- 
ed as a special population. The characteristics 
of a special adviser-advisee relationship are 
trust, respect, responsibility, solid data, men- 
toring/ coaching, and preventing problems 
rather than detecting them after the fact. Suc- 
cess with undecided students involves making 
them feel special, not giving up on them even 
if they want to give up on themselves. Quality 
academic advising relationships add value to 
the student, the academic adviser, and the in- 
stitution. They are win-win situations. 



The quality tool Customer /Supplier Map — 
Advisee/ Adviser Matrix in Figure 7 may be 
helpful in assisting the individual advisee- 
adviser relationship to grow and flourish. 

The map matrix is a tool to access what is im- 
portant to the advisee and what the adviser 
believes should be delivered. Individuals fill 
in the blanks according to their expectations 
and likely will develop a matrix of different 
items than those in the sample. Individu- 
als then rank each others' "deliverables" and 
"needs/ care-abouts." The results illustrate the 
starting point of the relationship; the advisee 
and adviser then agree upon a course of ac- 
tion. The importance of this approach is that it 
assumes nothing but instead builds on mutu- 
ally supplied data. 

Another important feature of this matrix is that 
it provides a continuous learning/ assessment 
model because the adviser can seek a perfor- 
mance and relevance rating at any time on any 
supplier item; the advisee can seek similar in- 
formation from the adviser about performance 
and relevance on any customer "care-about." 
The tool asks both parties to share the responsi- 
bility for maximizing learning. 
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Figure 7. Customer /Supplier Map — Advisee/ Adviser Matrix 



The addition of Continuous Quality Improve- 
ment concepts and tools to academic advising 
enhances the likelihood of successful adviser- 
advisee relationships because the concepts 
are data-driven, not intuitive; they are funda- 
mentally optimistic; they resist blaming others 



(there is no "they"); and focus upon improv- 
ing processes. Academic advising is a process; 
learning is a process. Using systems thinking 
to improve processes can work both for the 
advisee and the adviser. Whether one chooses 
to incorporate aspects of quality programs 



into the advisement of special populations can 
be a personal choice. The desire to delight and 
to exceed our advisees' (customers') expecta- 
tions, however, can never be considered a 
waste of professional effort. 
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Undecided first-year students and students 
who change majors during their sophomore 
year or later share an overriding similarity: 
both need to explore academic and career op- 
tions actively Students in both groups are 
moving from an ill-defined position to an un- 
plotted future. This active exploration process 
includes three essential areas: self-assessment, 
academic and career information collection, 
and decision making. Helping students gath- 
er, evaluate and integrate information into the 
decision-making process is central to advising 
both students who are undecided initially and 
those who change majors later. 



Major-changers are a distinct group; however, 

Students change their academic direction 
for many reasons (Elliott, 1984; Gordon, 
Newton, & Kramer, 1985; Gordon & 
Poison, 1985; Holland & Nichols, 1964; 
Theophilides, Terenzini, & Lorang, 1984; 
Titley & Titley, 1980). Many students 
enter college with little knowledge of 
the curricular requirements for the major 
they selected. They concentrate on the 
occupational relationships rather than the 
academic course work that is required. 
Some students have poor high school 
preparation for their chosen major (i.e., 
math and science foundations), therefore 
they do not perform well in these subjects 
in college. 



Other students are denied entrance to over- 
subscribed majors in such fields as the health 
professions and engineering as well as other 
fields indigenous to specific institutions. Still 
other students simply discover their interests 
change, or they are exposed to academic ar- 
eas that were unknown to them when they 
entered college. Although the number of stu- 
dents affected by the oversubscription of cer- 
tain majors and the other reasons cited above 
has grown, very few institutions have initiated 
special advising or counseling programs for 
this specific group (Gordon & Poison, 1985). 

The timing of the transition from one major 
to another varies with individual students. 
Theophilides, Terenzini, and Lorang (1984) 
classified major-changers in three categories: 
early changers (those who change in their 
freshman year but not their sophomore year); 
late changers (those who change in their soph- 
omore year but not their freshman year; and 
constant changers (those who reported chang- 
ing in both their freshman and sophomore 
year). 

According to Theophilides, Terenzini, and 
Lorang (1984), early changers (a) reported a 
high pre-college likelihood of changing major 
fields, (b) performed well during their fresh- 
man year, and (c) continued to develop aca- 
demically and intellectually during the sopho- 
more year. The constant changers showed a 
relatively weak academic performance and 
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low levels of institutional and goal commit- 
ment during the freshman year. The late 
changers reported no intention of changing 
majors upon entering college but performed 
poorly during the sophomore year. Theo- 
philides, Terenzini, and Lorang (1984) con- 
cluded that the freshman year, in particular, 
may be a testing ground for discovering aca- 
demic abilities and adjusting to institutional 
reality. 

These studies suggest that while students 
move through their course work, explore their 
options, and assess their talents, they are ad- 
justing, adapting, and achieving various levels 
of success within the institution's curriculum. 
While many advising programs are tailored 
to meet the needs of the incoming undecided 
first-year student, few programs are designed 
to meet the specific needs of the major-changer 
(Gordon & Steele, 1992). 

Although there are many similarities in advis- 
ing students who are initially undecided and 
those who are changing majors, there are also 
differences. This chapter will examine these 
similarities and differences and will describe 
a model advising program that is designed to 
meet the special needs of students who are in 
a transition from one major to another. Two 
case studies will be presented to show how 
resources and techniques for advising major- 
changers can be integrated. Finally, evaluation 
procedures and the steps needed to establish 
an advising program for major-changers will 
be discussed. 



Comparing Undecided Students 
and Major-Changers 

As stated earlier, undecided students and ma- 
jor-changers share one overriding similarity: 
both need to explore academic and career op- 
tions actively. Through self-assessment, both 
groups can identify their strengths and limita- 
tions, likes and dislikes, goals and ambitions. 
Both can use help in recognizing their estab- 
lished decision-making styles and strategies. 
Both need guidance in how to obtain and 



interpret educational and occupational infor- 
mation. Both need help with the decision- 
making process. 

Major-changers are different in several ways, 
however. Major-changers have established 
academic histories. Prior course work and 
academic records can limit new curricular op- 
tions. Students who are changing majors may 
find that prior course work may be incompat- 
ible or not transferrable with new major re- 
quirements. In these cases, some majors may 
be impractical for major-changers to pursue 
due to the extended length of time and money 
needed to complete a degree. In other cases, 
students with low grade point averages may 
find it is unrealistic, if not impossible, to raise 
their grades to gain entry into selective admis- 
sions programs. Undecided students during 
their first year can select from a wider range 
of academic options for exploration. Major- 
changers, because they carry their own aca- 
demic histories with them, often have a more 
limited realm of educational directions from 
which to choose. 

Students who change majors also need advice 
on how to pursue certain career goals through 
alternative majors. For example, when stu- 
dents are unable to access a business major, 
they need to become aware of alternative 
paths which could lead to a career in business 
such as a liberal arts major, or, if offered on 
their campus, alternative majors within agri- 
culture, education, or other academic areas. 
Advisers can assist these students to identify 
new but compatible connections they have 
not considered. Major-changers often must 
plot a totally new career direction. Initially 
some students select majors for which they 
do not have the necessary abilities. Engineer- 
ing students, for example, may not have the 
math and science background required for the 
course work. Not only do they need a new 
major, they also need a new career direction. 

Major-changers who are juniors or seniors 
also need to begin work on other related ca- 
reer skills (e.g., resume writing and other job 
search skills). While first-year students need 
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to address these issues, major-changers need 
to be more active in setting alternative career 
goals and acquiring these skills. Advisers can 
often help students recognize their importance 
and identify the resources to help accomplish 
these tasks. 



A Model Advising Program for 
Ma j or-Changers 

A program for advising major-changers in 
University College at The Ohio State Univer- 
sity called Alternatives Advising Program can 
serve as an example of the components and 
resources necessary for an effective approach. 
This program was established to provide more 
personal and intensive advising to students 
with advanced credit hours who were chang- 
ing academic and vocational directions (Gor- 
don & Steele, 1992). Since student populations 
vary greatly from institution to institution, 
any program of this type needs to be tailored 
to a specific institutional setting. Institutions 
with selective admissions majors, for example, 
may find that students denied entry into these 
majors may be the predominate group need- 
ing assistance. Other institutions may find 
their major-changers to be those who simply 
change their minds as upper class students. In 
addition to assessing the type of student need- 
ing special services, the organization of the 
advising program itself may dictate how these 
students are served. 

During the early 1980s, thousands of students 
at Ohio State were being affected by selective 
or oversubscribed majors. The time needed 
to advise these students effectively was not 
available to the advising staff, nor did many 
advisers have the necessary expertise to advise 
such a diverse and complicated group. When 
the pressures of advising such large numbers 
were realized, a new advising approach was 
created. Criteria were established for specific 
academic areas in which these students were 
being affected so that they could be identified 
early (e.g., pre-business students who were 
performing inadequately in core business 
courses, engineering students who were not 



completing the math and science courses in a 
timely way). Before the Alternatives Program 
was available, many of these students drifted 
without help or left the university. 

Specific categories of students were identified 
for Alternatives advising (Gordon & Steele, 
1992): 

♦ students with advanced credit hours who 
were not making progress toward a degree 
in their present major. (This judgment was 
made jointly by the student's initial ad- 
viser and the Alternatives adviser.); 

♦ students who had been denied admission 
to a selective major; 

♦ students who had been unsuccessful in 
completing prerequisites for a specific ma- 
jor program; 

♦ students with junior standing who were 
still undecided about a major; and 

♦ students with advanced credit hours who 
had made an unrealistic decision to change 
majors and were not progressing. 

Students in these categories are assigned to 
an adviser in the Alternatives program. The 
advantages of the program are explained to 
the student, and an intake advising session is 
arranged as quickly as possible. 

The following goals were set for the program: 

♦ to provide intrusive academic and career 
advising to students with advanced credit 
hours who were in transition from one ma- 
jor to another; 

♦ to provide a personal, caring setting for 
these students so they sensed support dur- 
ing a transition that often felt confusing 
and difficult; 

♦ to help students choose a realistic, attain- 
able major and to demonstrate stability in 
that choice over time; 
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♦ to provide services designed specifically 
to help these students so their individual 
needs were recognized and met; and 

♦ to increase the retention and graduation 
rate of these students who, according to 
past research, were prone to attrition. 

It was recognized from the outset that special 
advising skills would be needed to deal ef- 
fectively with the special concerns and needs 
these students presented. Advisers who work 
with Alternatives students are trained gener- 
alists and have the knowledge and skills to 
assist with career exploration and decision 
making. In particular, they are knowledgeable 
about alternative academic preparation for 
different career paths. Adviser characteristics 
that are considered essential to advising these 
students are accessibility, positive attitudes 
toward the change process, in-depth academic 
and career knowledge, counseling skills, and 
patience. 

Core Components of the Program 

It was recognized that with the large numbers 
of students to be served, approaches other 
than one-to-one advising had to take place. 
In addition to individual advising, group ap- 
proaches and a credit course were established 
to provide a comprehensive program (Gordon 
& Steele, 1992). These core components are 
described below. 

Individual advising. Sensitivity to each stu- 
dent's particular situation must be acknowl- 
edged if a trusting adviser-advisee relation- 
ship is to be established. Some students in 
transition are emotionally involved in the 
need to change majors. They may feel they 
have failed or refuse to admit their previous 
goals are unattainable. Advisers must help 
students identify and resolve emotional barri- 
ers when these barriers are blocking progress. 
Initial appointments offer advisees the oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the students' 
past academic record and their perceptions 
of their situation so that new goals may be 
established. The student is informed of both 



adviser and advisee responsibilities in search- 
ing for a new direction. The Alternatives Ad- 
vising Program is described to the students, 
and they are introduced to resources for ac- 
cessing information about academic alterna- 
tives based on their interests and abilities. 
(Both printed materials and computerized 
academic and career information are avail- 
able.) A general advising plan is formulated 
cooperatively, and assignments for the next 
advising appointment are made. Over time 
an intrusive and intensive mode of advising 
takes place until students reach an alternative 
decision. Advisers then help them implement 
their choice. 

Group advising. Group advising takes the 
form of special group sessions, workshops, 
and academic information sessions. Students 
in certain majors may hear at a specific time 
during the school year that they will not be 
able to enter the major to which they aspire 
(e.g., architecture students are informed in 
the spring about their entrance into that pro- 
gram). Special Alternative group sessions are 
arranged with the timing of the notification, 
and students are informed in the rejection let- 
ter (with the cooperation of the School of Ar- 
chitecture) about these special sessions. Each 
session is geared to the specific group's needs 
and provides information that will be of com- 
mon value. 

Career exploration workshops. Career explora- 
tion workshops are also held for those stu- 
dents who wish to explore occupational op- 
tions. While the focus is on self-assessment 
and occupational information, students are 
also exposed to academic major information 
and the relationships between academic and 
career choices. 

Credit-bearing course. Perhaps one of the most 
effective methods for working with groups of 
students has been the creation of a credit course 
designed specifically for this population. A 
workbook written especially for this purpose 
guides students through a systematic decision- 
making process (Gordon & Sears, 1994). Six 
units cover a reassessment of the students' 



current situation, an introduction to academic 
fields, units on self-assessment and occupa- 
tional exploration relating to academic major 
choices, and units incorporating the decision- 
making process, which includes identifying 
alternatives, selecting one, and formulating an 
action plan for implementing the decision. The 
Alternatives resource center includes a small 
career library, many printed materials created 
especially for Alternatives advising, and com- 
puterized career information systems. These 
resources are used with individual students, 
the group sessions, as well as with students 
enrolled in the credit course. 

Case Studies 

The following case studies demonstrate how 
the various aspects of the program are drawn 
upon to advise major-changers. The purpose 
is to highlight the opportunities to improve 
the advising process when certain services and 
resources are available. 

Case Study 1: Susan 

Susan was referred to the Alternatives Pro- 
gram at the end of her sophomore year. She 
had been pursuing a degree in elementary 
education but was denied entry. Her 2.55 GPA 
was considered too low when compared with 
the average accepted GPA of 3.0. Susan had 
always wanted to be an elementary education 
teacher and entered the university declaring 
this major. Through her two years of course- 
work, she excelled in courses in English, the 
social sciences, and the humanities. She per- 
formed only average work in math and sci- 
ence. 

Although Susan was sent a letter indicating she 
was now assigned to an Alternatives adviser, 
she either ignored or delayed making an ap- 
pointment as requested. Since Alternatives 
students are closed out of the telephone regis- 
tration process, she was forced to see an Alter- 
natives adviser to enroll for the following term. 

To meet the demands of large numbers of stu- 
dents during the registration period, a special 



academic information workshop was created 
especially for former elementary education 
majors. Susan was one of ten students as- 
signed to a special session. 

At the beginning of the workshop, students 
were provided with a copy of their advising 
report and asked to assess their chances for 
being admitted to the elementary major if they 
were to apply again. They were assisted to as- 
sess how long they could take the pre-elemen- 
tary requirements until there were no courses 
left to select. They were also helped to calcu- 
late the grades they would need to achieve in 
the remaining courses in order to raise their 
GPA to a competitive level. 

After this exercise, several possible options 
were offered. First, they were given a list of al- 
ternative majors that were compatible with the 
interests, abilities, and values inherent in the 
elementary major. Second, alternative routes 
to the elementary education major itself were 
discussed. These included working on anoth- 
er degree with the intent of becoming certified 
later, doing well academically, or transferring 
to another institution. A handout reviewing 
these options was distributed. 

The next step was for the students to propose 
a schedule for the following term. Advantages 
and disadvantages of the proposed course- 
work were discussed. The workshop ended 
with the adviser arranging an individual 
meeting with each student at a later date, but 
before the beginning of the next term. 

Susan came to this session with mixed emo- 
tions. She wanted to be an elementary teacher 
but realized her chances for gaining entry into 
the institution's program were not good. She 
did not want to transfer to another school. 
The adviser asked Susan to analyze her rea- 
sons for wanting to be a teacher. She indicated 
she had made the choice in junior high and 
had always received positive encouragement 
for her choice. At this point the adviser re- 
viewed her options including the possibility 
of majoring in areas of her academic strengths. 
Since she earned A grades in English and 



psychology, she was asked if teaching or 
working in these areas would be of interest to 
her. The following possible options were out- 
lined: 

♦ Had she considered teaching at the middle 
or high school level? 

♦ Would she be interested in obtaining a 
bachelor's degree at this institution and 
seeking elementary certification later at 
another institution? 

♦ Would she be interested in finding out 
what careers that people with English and 
social science degrees pursued? 

Although Susan had not considered any of 
the above options, she indicated she was in- 
terested in investigating all three. The adviser 
reviewed the requirements for a degree in 
English and psychology and explained how 
her previous coursework fit with the require- 
ments for those majors. 

Susan was then referred to a briefing session 
which explained how to use two computer- 
ized career information systems, DISCOVER 
and SIGI-Plus. Susan was given specific as- 
signments as she worked through the comput- 
er system. She was to use the self-assessment 
sections to compare her personal interests, val- 
ues, and abilities to possible careers related to 
education, English, and psychology; she was 
to access the list of other elementary education 
programs in the state; and she was to obtain a 
list of possible occupations related to English 
and psychology majors. Finally, Susan was re- 
ferred to an adviser who was a specialist in the 
liberal arts so that she could discuss in more 
depth the curricular requirements for English 
and psychology majors. 

Susan returned to her Alternatives adviser 
three weeks later. They discussed the infor- 
mation she had gathered. With a mixture of 
reluctance and hope, Susan decided to explore 
further the possibility of a major in English 
and a minor in psychology with an emphasis 
on child development. She also had her inter- 



est in teaching at the middle school confirmed 
through the self-assessment results from the 
computer systems. Because of this exploration 
process, Susan was now able to describe why 
she felt teaching was a good choice for her, 
rather than making the choice based on other 
people's opinions. 

Susan now felt more competent to make an 
alternative choice based on solid information. 
In addition to changing her course schedule to 
reflect her new ideas, the Alternatives adviser 
reviewed the additional steps needed to con- 
firm her new direction. Susan contacted four 
elementary education certification programs 
for information about admissions and pro- 
gram descriptions. She inquired about co-op 
and internship programs which would help 
her decide whether to pursue a career in edu- 
cation or a career in another field. 

Susan remained in the Alternatives Program 
for two more quarters. During this time she 
discussed her experiences and additional re- 
search with her adviser. Susan finally decided 
to major in English and minor in child devel- 
opment. After graduation, she completed the 
necessary course work for elementary certifi- 
cation at another institution. 

Case Study 2: John 

John, a junior pre-business major, had been 
locked out of the registration process because 
he was not making progress toward that de- 
gree. His business adviser referred him to 
the Alternatives advising area for scheduling. 
John felt frustrated when he entered the Alter- 
natives area. All he wanted was for someone 
to sign his schedule which contained more 
business courses. 

When the Alternatives adviser met with John, 
she was aware of his impatience and frustra- 
tion. She assured him she would sign his 
schedule, but wanted to discuss the courses 
he had chosen. Together they reviewed John's 
academic record. John admitted difficulty in 
calculus and accounting. When asked why he 
had chosen business, John replied, "I want to 



be sure of a job when I graduate/ 7 After more 
discussion John admitted he felt pressure 
from his parents to decide on a major, and he 
thought business could at least guarantee him 
a job. At this point the Alternatives adviser 
reassured John that they would put together 
a schedule before he left and that they would 
formulate a long-term plan so John could look 
realistically at all his options. Although John 
still insisted he wanted a business degree, 
the adviser suggested more general educa- 
tion courses that would fulfill requirements 
for almost any major, including business. 
John was also informed of a three credit-hour 
course that could help him systematically ex- 
plore many academic majors and careers. He 
was also assigned to a computerized career 
information system workshop. John admit- 
ted these suggestions pleased him. This 
confirmed the adviser's impression that John 
probably needed a highly structured format to 
aid him with his exploration. 

Through the Alternatives course John was able 
to explore many academic majors in an or- 
derly, systematic way. He was able to review 
how he had made past decisions and how his 
decision-making style had influenced past 
choices. Since his adviser was the instructor 
for the course, he received individual help in 
processing the information he was gathering. 
Through the course he was able to use the 
computer systems, conduct informational in- 
terviews, write a resume, and plot his remain- 
ing academic course work to assess where in- 
ternships or co-ops could be of value. Finally, 
John made a five minute class presentation on 
what he decided to do and why. 

At the end of the course, John had selected a 
new major. Through his exploration he dis- 
covered the organizational communications 
major. This area provided him the opportu- 
nity to pursue a major that was business ori- 
ented, but one which used his strongest abili- 
ties. Through the course, he confirmed the 
knowledge that he had talent in writing and 
media presentations. Many of the business 
courses John had taken previously were also 
requirements for his new major. 



These two case studies are considered typical 
for the Alternatives advising area. Since each 
student presents special needs, the compre- 
hensiveness of the program allows for indi- 
vidually designed approaches. 

Program Evaluation 

An extensive evaluation program has been es- 
tablished to monitor students' progress and to 
determine the effectiveness of the program's 
individual components. In a longitudinal 
study to compare the retention of students in 
the Alternatives area with comparable groups 
of students in the institution, Alternatives 
students had the highest graduation rate, had 
made the most stable choices (i.e., had gradu- 
ated with the major they had selected while in 
the Alternatives Program), and fewer Alterna- 
tive students had withdrawn from the univer- 
sity (Steele, Kennedy, & Gordon, 1993). 

Establishing an Advising Program for 
Ma j or-Changers 

Although the program described here was cre- 
ated on a large campus within a university col- 
lege setting, its goals, objectives, organization, 
and program components could be adapted at 
any size or type of institution where there is 
a commitment to serve major-changers in the 
most effective way. The following suggestions 
are made when considering this type of advis- 
ing program (Gordon & Steele, 1992): 

1. Determine the number and type of major- 
changers on your campus. Study the 
patterns of student change, attrition, and 
other data that would help to determine 
this population's particular needs. 

2. Once the need has been discerned, seek 
administrative and other campus support 
for establishing the type of program that 
would be realistically possible given the 
institution's advising system, financial 
resources, and the political climate. 



3. Design program objectives and goals, pro- 
gram components, and how the program 
might be delivered. Consider reorganiz- 
ing existing staff and services or better 
coordination of existing services. 

4. Implement the program including special 
program elements, individual advising 
protocols, library resources, computer 
resources, special advising materials, 
and other services needed by this special 
group. Choose staff carefully and imple- 
ment an ongoing training program. 

5. Establish an evaluation program that can 
help track students who use the services, 
provide feedback on the quality of indi- 
vidual advising taking place, and the ef- 
fectiveness of different program elements. 

Summary 

Major-changers constitute a larger group of 
students than those who enter undecided in 
many institutions. On many campuses these 
students drift without recognition. The re- 
wards for creating a special advising program 
to assist them during their often difficult pe- 
riod of transition from one major to another 
can be enormous. 

On some campuses responsibility for these 
students is often placed on the advising pro- 
gram for undecided students, if one exists. 
Unfortunately, students who are changing 
majors at many institutions are often ignored 
or not acknowledged as a group with special 
needs deserving of special advising approach- 
es. It is imperative to recognize that these 
"undecided" students need as much, and 
sometimes even more assistance than the enter- 
ing undecided student. 



phenomenon, there must be a certain degree 
of accountability to make sure major-changers 
are provided the type of help they need at the 
critical time they need it. 
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Undecided students in community colleges 
are in many ways not unlike students in four- 
year colleges and universities. They are enter- 
ing freshmen, major-changers, adults, athletes, 
honor students, and underprepared students 
(Gordon, 1984). Yet in many instances, by vir- 
tue of the community college mission and the 
student's individual life experience, there may 
be unique features of the undecided student 
in the community college. The purpose of this 
chapter is to identify some of these features 
and discuss how they impact the student and 
the adviser in the decision-making process. 

Mission of the Community College 

The mission of the community college has 
changed little over the years. Persistent focus 
has been on providing comprehensive higher 
educational opportunities to a broad spectrum 
of the population, a mission emerging from 
society's values, technological demands, and 
economic possibilities. Cohen and Brawer 
(1989) describe curricular functions of the 
community college and characterize this com- 
prehensive educational endeavor as usually 
including "academic transfer preparation, 
vocational-technical education, continuing 
education, remedial education, and communi- 
ty service" (p. 16). Each of these mission func- 
tions has implications for undecided students. 

Academic Transfer Preparation 

Many students attend a community college 
intending to transfer to a four-year institution 



but are unsure of their field of study or college 
of choice. These students are similar to many 
entering freshmen at four-year colleges and 
universities, sharing common needs related 
to being undecided about a career direction 
or major. In addition, they lack essential in- 
formation about personal characteristics and 
life direction, available academic options, and 
career opportunities. 

For some community college students, deci- 
sion making is also made difficult by the need 
to address developmental skill deficits. Al- 
though these students may be capable, prior 
life and educational experiences hindered 
development of their potential, a potential 
which can be discovered and developed at 
the community college. It is often through 
this developmental growth that students dis- 
cover their aptitudes, abilities, and interests, 
and make effective decisions regarding career 
directions and college majors. Others may 
experience personal or social concerns such as 
values-goal conflicts, interest-ability conflicts, 
interest-energy level conflicts, and conflicts 
with significant others (Gordon, 1984). These 
concerns directly affect decision-making needs 
and processes. 

Typically, undecided entering freshmen en- 
roll in programs such as liberal arts, general 
studies, or individual studies. Some of these 
programs are highly structured, guaranteeing 
that students will take appropriate courses for 
transfer. Other curricula maintain greater flex- 
ibility of elective options, allowing 



students to explore courses in various areas 
more freely. While this flexibility may be used 
beneficially, some students find themselves 
at risk in regard to transfer since some of the 
courses chosen may not be transferable. 

The need to be cognizant of transfer issues is a 
major difference between undecided commu- 
nity college freshmen enrolled in transfer cur- 
ricula and those entering freshman students 
in baccalaureate degree granting colleges and 
universities. Several factors highlight this dif- 
ference. First, there is the long-range reality 
of needing to go through a second explora- 
tion, decision making, and college adjustment 
process. Unless the student enrolls in some 
type of joint admissions program, this realm 
of decision making is necessary and often is 
an additional pressure for the community 
college student. There is also the matter of 
facing the "acceptance process" either for the 
second time or as a delayed experience. For 
some this is not easy, but rather a harrowing 
experience, especially when geography limits 
college options. Secondly, knowing that the 
transfer college decision need not be made at 
the time of entering the community college, 
the student may tend to "put off" the decision. 
Sometimes this delay extends into the second 
year and negatively impacts on admission to 
a four-year college of choice. A third factor, 
most often of a positive character, is that the 
decision-making process is enhanced by ad- 
ditional life maturity and some college experi- 
ence. This background can be an asset to the 
undecided student in making decisions, a ben- 
efit which was unavailable when entering the 
community college. Advising the undecided 
transfer student is enhanced by recognizing 
the possible presence of these factors. Assess- 
ment of the importance of each factor with any 
given individual will enrich the effectiveness 
of advisement. 

Vocational-Technical Education for Employment 

Students entering a community college who 
are seeking a degree to prepare for employ- 
ment are faced with an immediate decision 
regarding a major. Since career-oriented 



programs are content specific for the purpose 
of job preparation, little room for course op- 
tions is available. While students may change 
between career-oriented programs, such 
changes between these highly specific pro- 
grams may often result in a substantial loss of 
course credit. 

While some students have given careful 
thought to their program decision, others 
select a program only because of the need to 
make a choice. That decision may be based on 
the influence of friends, parental expectations, 
or other factors. Some have given very little 
thought to the decision. For the later group, 
courses often become uninteresting, and the 
student may begin to face not only decisions 
regarding career direction but also decisions 
related to "staying in school." 

Others may resist courses outside the technical 
field of study (i.e., general education courses), 
or question the value of courses not transfer- 
able from one program to another. These is- 
sues could lead the student to withdraw from 
courses during the semester. Such withdraw- 
als could have an impact on financial aid and 
could cause feelings of failure, of time wasted, 
or of indecisiveness. There is also the mat- 
ter of the additional length of time needed to 
complete a new program. 

Some students entering vocational/ technical 
programs are sure of their educational and 
career plans. During their studies, however, 
they grow uncertain regarding their chosen ca- 
reer direction. This may not only return them 
to indecision but may also force them to ques- 
tion aspects of themselves and the life direc- 
tion about which they had been confident. In 
some sense, there is an experience of loss faced 
by the student. 

In addition, some students make last-minute 
decisions to attend college. Consequently, 
they too have not thought through their 
choice of degree program. By applying late, 
their choice of courses may be limited, a fur- 
ther complication in making educational and 
career decisions. Sometimes these students 



bring with them low self-esteem and, conse- 
quently, may never have considered bacca- 
laureate studies as an option. For those who 
are successful in their coursework and who 
discover academic potential, personal goals 
change and issues related to transfer will need 
to be addressed. 



Continuing Education 

Providing the opportunity for adults to re- 
turn to college for job training or retraining 
or to broaden their educational background 
is another significant role of the community 
college. Returning adult students comprise a 
highly diversified group of individuals rich in 
life experiences with different backgrounds, 
needs, and skills. One commonality among 
returning adults is that they are in some form 
of transition, whether it be a career change, 
retraining due to job loss, a professional edu- 
cation after raising a family, or other reasons. 
And it is a transition with both risk and op- 
portunity, sometimes embracing feelings 
of uncertainty and fear. Many adults lack 
confidence in their ability to study and learn, 
are uncertain about the demands of college 
level work, and are apprehensive about be- 
ing in classes with the traditional age college 
student. Many have limited time because of 
external demands of job, family, and other 
life roles. Some come to the community col- 
lege with extensive education and experience, 
while others have little. Many attend part- 
time. Diversity indeed! 

Being undecided regarding educational and 
career plans is sometimes difficult for adults, 
who often feel that one "ought to know" what 
one wants to do at this point in life. While the 
adult may view background experience as an 
obstacle to career and educational decision 
making (e.g., "I've only raised kids and volun- 
teered . . . that's all."), such a background can 
be reframed into a rich resource on which to 
draw in making effective decisions. Advisers 
who recognize such possibilities can creatively 
utilize this resource as they help students 
through the career decision-making process. 



Remedial Education 

Many students begin their higher education 
experience at a community college because of 
remedial education needs. Basic reading, writ- 
ing and computational skills may be weak in 
relation to college level studies. This is most 
often due to inadequate academic preparation, 
having been away from formal education for a 
period of time, or having had minimal educa- 
tion due to leaving school before completion. 
Often, such returnees to formal education now 
have a deep realization of education's value 
and the motivation to support its pursuit suc- 
cessfully. Many students needing remedial 
education may spend the equivalent of one 
semester to a full year building their back- 
ground before they can enter college level 
courses. Consequently, the opportunity to 
experience courses in various areas may be 
delayed, which also delays the decision-mak- 
ing process regarding educational and career 
plans. 

While some students recognize and accept the 
need for remedial work, others resist such re- 
medial and developmental courses, although 
these courses may be prerequisites for college 
credit courses. Students may resent the insti- 
tution for identifying such "shortcomings" or 
may be embarrassed at their lack of college- 
level skills. Some are concerned that enroll- 
ment in remedial courses will delay their an- 
ticipated time for degree completion and will 
resist adviser recommendations insisting that 
"things are different now" and that "I can do 
it" regardless of readiness. 

Each of these situations presents challenges to 
the adviser when working with the undecided 
student. While it is easy to discount the stu- 
dent's resistance or to label the student as un- 
cooperative, recognizing the reactions within 
the student's whole life context may help in 
working with the student. Awareness of pos- 
sible factors generating the student's feelings 
and possible responses may guide the adviser 
to a more complete understanding of the stu- 
dent and how best to help him or her make 
decisions. 
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Themes Related to Many Undecided 
Community College Students 

First-Generation College or Working Class Families 

Many undecided community college students 
are the first in their family to attend college, 
coming from working class backgrounds. The 
nature of the college experience, demands, 
expectations, and values may be a new expe- 
rience for both the student and the student's 
family. For many parents, a college education 
is seen as a way to assure a "better life" for 
their children than they have had (Rubin, 1976). 
Unrealistic expectations of college are also not 
uncommon, whether they are too high or too 
low. Often, first-generation students who were 
not nurtured in their high school experience 
or have not researched career options and pro- 
grams make decisions based on unrealistic or 
uninformed beliefs. They may also lack accu- 
rate awareness of the demands of their college 
coursework and of the degree requirements. 
As a result, many students will attempt a heavy 
course load in addition to working an extensive 
number of hours. Others attempt not only full- 
time study and employment but also become 
involved in outside activities. The problem 
becomes not involvement but rather the num- 
ber of commitments. 

Some first-generation students bring with 
them an anticipation of immediate connection 
between their courses and the world of work. 
For some courses this connection is not easily 
made and will lead to questions such as, "Why 
do I need to take that English or math course 
when what I want to do is be a musician or a 
police office?" One outcome may be that if the 
value is not realized the student is likely to do 
poorly in the course. 

Some first-generation college students may 
also experience little support or encourage- 
ment for their educational endeavors, par- 
ticularly if the family or social network has 
not experienced and valued such education. 
Consequently, students may not view trans- 
fer to a baccalaureate program as an option, 
which may limit their choice of program and 



their openness to broader career exploration. 
When they encounter problems or frustra- 
tions related to career and educational plans, 
undecided students may not have the encour- 
agement to seek out resource people or the 
support in understanding that what is being 
experienced is very "normal." 

Commuter Students 

Most students attending community colleges 
are commuters who have grown up in the 
surrounding area and live with their family, 
either with parents and siblings, spouse and 
children, or as single parents. Consequently, 
they may not seek to explore different op- 
tions or services as readily as residential stu- 
dents who are beginning a whole new phase 
of their lives, whole new experiences "away 
from home." Furthermore, many commuter 
students maintain multiple responsibilities 
(i.e., care for children, older parents, job, etc.) 
which can also limit their decisions. This may 
impact not only their college experiences but 
also their occupational and college selections 
which must match local availability. 

In addition, undecided students who live in 
their home community may tend to make de- 
cisions with all the influences and resources 
that affected previous decision making. Such 
a feature can be either a major asset to their 
decision making or a persistent obstacle. It 
may also be that the undecided student feels 
limited or confined, and is unable to identify 
how to go about making a change. 

Alertness to the resources and limitations in 
the undecided student's life as a place-bound 
or commuter student can raise questions for 
the adviser that will enhance an understand- 
ing of the student. Often, simple recognition 
and clarification of circumstances can provide 
insight that generates new ideas, identifies 
gaps, or stimulates new thinking. 

Financial Need 

Students often indicate that a reason for at- 
tending a community college is the low cost. 
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A high percentage of community college 
students receive financial aid. Substantial 
numbers receive social services or unemploy- 
ment benefits. Sometimes these very support 
resources limit the undecided student's career 
and educational options because of restrictions 
placed on them by the funding regulations 
(e.g., social service recipients cannot be in 
transfer curricula). Requirements are general- 
ly localized within state or local communities. 
It would seem imperative for advisers to be 
sensitive to these possible factors in working 
with the undecided student. Financial circum- 
stances provide real constraints. Yet, finan- 
cial limitations can extinguish the undecided 
student's opportunity for exploring dreams 
and long range possibilities 
which may be realistic with 
appropriate nurturing and 
support. 



Multicultural Students 



Two-year colleges enroll ap- 
proximately 43% of the na- 
tion's undergraduates and 
51% of all first- time entering 
freshmen. Because commu- 
nity colleges are often most 
accessible, almost half (46%) 
of all Black, Hispanic, Asian 
American and Native Ameri- 
can students in 1988 were 
enrolled in them. To be more 
specific, community colleges 
enrolled 56% of Hispanic 
undergraduates, 54% of Native American un- 
dergraduates, 42% of Black undergraduates, 
and 40% of Asian undergraduates, compris- 
ing about 30% of community college enroll- 
ment (Boyer, 1988). In California alone, about 
80% of the underrepresented ethnic minority 
students who are enrolled in California's post- 
secondary institutions are in the California 
community colleges (Kerschner, 1990). Mul- 
ticultural student populations provide a rich 
resource for celebrating differences, for expo- 
sure to various views, histories, and cultures, 
and for offering arenas for questioning and 
decision making that prepare one for living in 
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a culturally sensitive world. Each student 
brings to the college not only his or her self but 
some dimension of experience related to cul- 
ture and ethnicity. In addition, issues brought 
to the campus may range from an emerging 
pride in one's ethnic identity to deep anger 
and distrust resulting from societal and insti- 
tutional racism and discrimination. For some 
students, their experience may be of minimal 
importance or impact. For others it may be a 
strong sense of identification and influence. 
And for others it may be a newly-found area 
for personal exploration. For all students, 
though, factors of race, ethnicity, and culture 
have some dimension of importance. In regard 
to the undecided student, an adviser's aware- 
ness of the level of importance 
for the individual student will 
enhance the adviser's effec- 
tiveness in working with that 
student as a whole person. 



Advisers can also greatly ben- 
efit from ongoing professional 
growth in regard to diversity, 
multicultural issues, and per- 
sonal self-appraisal related to 
one's own attitude. Aware- 
ness of personal biases is a 
beginning step in relating to 
and effectively communicat- 
ing with persons at whom the 
bias is directed. Developing 
a multicultural perspective is 
a deep, enriching step toward 
effectively working with per- 
sons culturally different from one's self. With 
such a perspective the adviser can assist the 
unde-cided student in a way which empowers 
the student within her/his whole life context. 

Complex Histories 

Complex academic and personal life histories 
are not uncommon among undecided com- 
munity college students. Often such histories 
compound issues related to being undecided. 
Some features of these histories have already 
been discussed, such as being a first-generation 
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college student, being a returning adult with 
dependents, or being forced to make a career 
change due to injury or job layoff. Other 
components of the complex histories that may 
impact decision making might include being 
in recovery, meeting probation requirements 
or potential future employment restrictions 
due to a prison record, confronting challenges 
of a recent disability, adjusting to becoming 
a divorced single parent, and others. What 
is important is that the adviser be cognizant 
of possible complex histories that may affect 
decision making. This does not mean that one 
must know about each personal history. It 
does mean, however, that the adviser is most 
effective when accepting the student as an 
individual, providing opportunity for student 
development based on the student's readiness, 
empowering the student toward new visions 
within the context of the student's life experi- 
ence, and letting the student know that she/he 
matters. 

Advisement Strategies for the Undecided 
Community College Student 

Ideal approaches or empirically based strate- 
gies do not exist for working specifically with 
undecided community college students. Nor 
would that even be proposed. What might be 
most helpful in advising undecided students 
are general guidelines with which individual 
advisers may approach their work. Through- 
out this chapter, implications and guidelines 
have been noted within each subject area. To 
be added to these general guidelines are sev- 
eral further considerations. 

Timing. Given the nature of the two-year col- 
lege degree program combined with the is- 
sues discussed in this chapter, it is essential to 
reach undecided students as early as possible 
in their enrollment. Some form of intrusive 
advisement may provide the structure with 
which to reach out to the students rather than 
waiting for them to seek assistance. 

Teaching effective decision-making skills. Along 
with developing academic capabilities, learn- 
ing effective decision-making processes and 



skills can prove beneficial for immediate as 
well as lifelong needs. Assisting the unde- 
cided student in establishing decision-making 
processes that "fit" is one means of empower- 
ing the student toward self-direction. 

Identifying life patterns. Guiding students, 
especially adults, toward identifying life- 
patterns that have worked when making suc- 
cessful decisions in the past may prove to be 
valuable in making current occupational and 
educational decisions. 

Embracing a developmental approach to undecided 
students. Gordon (1984) states that "a devel- 
opmental approach recognizes life stages and 
tasks and behaviors accomplished at each of 
these stages" (p. 17). Recognizing and un- 
derstanding life stages provides a framework 
or guidepost to individualizing advisement 
of the undecided student. A developmental 
orientation can draw on rich theoretical re- 
sources, such as Chickering's (1969) psycho- 
social developmental perspective; the scheme 
of cognitive and ethical development by 
Perry (1981); the person-environment work 
of Bronfenbrenner (1979) and people-in-sys- 
tems framework of Egan and Cowan (1979); 
Knowle's (1984) work on adult learners; Gilli- 
gan's (1982) and Belenky Clinchy, Goldberger 
and Tarule's (1986) insights on women's devel- 
opment; Cross's (1978) racial identify process 
of development; or Troiden's (1989) stages of 
lesbian and gay identity development. Such 
a cursory array of resources can be a starting 
point for further professional development in 
enhancing one's developmental perspective. 

Considering the student's whole-life context. It 
is valuable to recognize that the student's life 
context involves the ongoing transactions 
among three components: (a) the individual, 
including personality, history, culture, abilities, 
interests, and dreams; (b) the college, 
including academic services, student services, 
other educational opportunities, as well as 
the personnel, mission, and nature of the 
institution in its entirety; and (c) the commu- 
nity, including the student's home community 



of family, friends, and organizations. A differ- 
ence between this life context and the context 
of the non-commuter college experience is that 
at the non-commuter college, the college most 
often fills both the role of "college" and the 
role of "community/' 

Gordon (1984) notes that "a lifelong career 
decision-making approach recognizes that an 
individual's personality in tandem with the 
environmental pressures he or she faces at a 
given time influences not only the choice itself 
but also the mechanics of the decision" (p. 
17). This is the whole-life context impacting 
on both the choices made and the methods 
of making such choices. Sensitivity to the to- 
tal context as experienced by the undecided 
community college student will enrich the 
adviser's work with the student in effective 
decision making. 

Summary 

This chapter addresses considerations for 
working with undecided students in the com- 
munity college setting and describes their 
special advising needs. The unique mission of 
the community college incorporates not only 
special curricular considerations when advis- 
ing undecided students, but also the character- 
istics of those students. While vocational-tech- 
nical education usually does not allow for in- 
decision initially, students who wish to change 
curricula later face complications which may 
delay or limit their choices. Undecided adult 
students, those requiring remediation, and 
those with complex histories need special ad- 
vising approaches. 

First-generation college students, commuter 
students, and multicultural students comprise 
a large segment of the community college en- 
rollment. Undecided students within these 
student populations present a challenge that 
must encompass an understanding and sensi- 
tivity to their special needs. 

Advisement strategies that are especially 
helpful in advising undecided students in 
community colleges include identifying and 



providing services for exploration upon entry; 
creating programs to teach decision making as 
a process; helping adult students, especially, 
identify and use life patterns that have been 
successful in other situations; and embracing a 
developmental approach so that the student's 
"whole-life context" is incorporated into the 
decision-making process. When these guide- 
lines are followed, working with undecided 
community college students in an advising, 
teaching, or counseling capacity can be sub- 
stantially enriched. 
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When outlining a program for training ad- 
visers to assist undecided students, it is im- 
portant to keep in mind what is relevant for 
training advisers who work with all students. 
Some of the same objectives, content, train- 
ing methods, and materials that are used in 
working with programs in general will also be 
important in efforts with undecided students. 
However, as Frost (1991) has highlighted, un- 
decided students need to be encouraged to 
"discover interests and explore options before 
deciding about a major/' to be assured that 
being "undecided is acceptable/ 7 to "maintain 
a positive attitude to change," and be encour- 
aged "to be responsible for their decisions" 
(p. 56). Thus, any program that trains advis- 
ers to work with undecided students needs to 
emphasize the above four areas, all of which 
would not necessarily be stressed when work- 
ing with students who have already decided 
on a major or who are in another select popu- 
lation. This chapter will discuss the objectives 
of such a program, the content, various train- 
ing methods, a variety of training materials, 
pre-service versus in-service training, and the 
evaluation of the training effort. 

Objectives 

In designing any program it is important to 
have clearly developed objectives. Thus, in 
building training programs for advisers of 
undecided students it is imperative that one 
establish a set of common objectives to be ac- 
complished during the training program and 



which can be used as a basis for evaluation 
later. 

Listed below are a set of objectives for general 
adviser training programs developed at Ship- 
pensburg University in Pennsylvania. This 
program was recognized by ACT /N AC AD A 
as an Outstanding Institutional Advising Pro- 
gram for 1993. 

Objectives 

1. Explain to advisers the background and 
organization of the university. 

2. Help advisers understand the character- 
istics and techniques that are essential in 
working with students in transition. 

3. Provide advisers with a working defini- 
tion of developmental advising and of the 
advising process. 

4. Help advisers become knowledgeable 
about their role and responsibility in the 
advising process. 

5. Familiarize advisers with the academic 
programs and requirements, academic 
policies and procedures, and campus re- 
sources. 

6. Instruct advisers through practice ses- 
sions how to help students explore and 
test their ideas through course work. 
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7. Familiarize advisers with the career de- 
velopment process in educational and 
vocational decision making. 

8. Teach advisers effective dialogue. 

9. Familiarize advisers with the legal impli- 
cations of advising, the Buckley Amend- 
ment, and professionalism in academic 
advising. 



10. Teach advisers how 
and when to refer stu- 
dents for additional or 
specialized help. 

11. Instruct advisers in the 
use of resource mate- 
rial. 

12. Teach advisers how 
to maintain records of 
advising sessions. 

13. Evaluate the effective- 
ness of the advisers' 
development work- 
shops. 



When training advisers 
who work specifically with undecided stu- 
dents, other objectives may be added to the 
list. Some sample objectives might be: 

1. Familiarize advisers with the unique 
characteristics of undecided students as 
described in the vast literature about this 
population. 

2. Instruct advisers in all the academic major 
choices at the institution so that as general- 
ists, they may offer the undecided student 
comprehensive and unbiased academic 
information. 

3. Teach advisers of undecided students basic 
counseling skills so that they may sensi- 
tively deal with the anxiety and confusion 
which some undecided students experi- 
ence. 
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4. Reinforce the need for integrating academ- 
ic and career information and to provide 
more in-depth information about these 
relationships. 

Objectives may vary from institution to insti- 
tution and individuals who are responsible for 
undecided student adviser training programs 
are encouraged to develop a set of objectives 
pertinent to their particular situation. 

Content 



In developing the content 
for a pre-service train- 
ing program for advisers 
of undecided students, 
it is important to keep 
in mind that there are 
certain general topics 
that need to covered. In 
addition, there are other 
topics which can be very 
specific to the institution 
and which may not be 
included in the training 
provided by all colleges 
and universities at the 
pre-service level. 



When the content of various adviser training 
programs of different institutions is examined, 
common general topics often emerge. Usually 
such training programs begin with a descrip- 
tion of the college environment in which the 
adviser will be working. This description very 
often includes facts about the institution and 
data gathered about its incoming students. 
Such comparisons will often highlight the 
characteristics of the undecided student so 
that advisers can determine how their unde- 
cided advisees compare to both the general 
college population and the nationwide sam- 
ples of students. 

A second topic that needs to be included in the 
training program is the advising process or 
procedure itself. This process needs to high- 
light the roles and expectations that the student 
will have of the adviser and the adviser will 
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have of the student. Advisers of undecided 
students will need additional training in the 
knowledge and techniques for helping their 
advisees with the exploration and decision- 
making processes. This is an area in which 
advising decided and undecided students is 
very different (although many "decided" stu- 
dents would benefit from learning about this 
process as well). 

Two closely related topics that need to be in- 
cluded in the training program are student 
characteristics and development, and com- 
munication skills and techniques. In order 
for advisers to be effective with undecided 
students, they must have an understanding of 
the level of development of the students with 
whom they are working and the types of skills 
they will need to communicate effectively. 
Understanding the different stages of develop- 
ment and the decision making strategies that 
undecided students employ will help advisers 
individualize their advising approaches. A 
fifth topic to be included in the training pro- 
gram involves campus resources. Advisers 
should be familiar with the various types of 
services that are available on campus. In ad- 
dition to learning about resources, they need 
to learn how and when to refer students to par- 
ticular services. 

A sixth topic to be included in the training 
program highlights information about vari- 
ous careers. Advisers should be made aware 
of the career planning resources available on 
campus including career counseling services, 
career library resources, computerized career 
planning systems, self-assessment activities 
(including testing), and other areas that can 
assist students to identify, gather, and process 
career-related information. 

The final and perhaps most important topic to 
be covered in a training program for advisers 
of undecided students is the selection of a ma- 
jor. This training component should involve a 
discussion of how to help students assess their 
academic strengths, limitations, and interests, 
and identify personality traits that might indi- 
cate certain compatible academic areas. Just 



as important is information about the various 
majors that exist at that institution and how 
the curricular requirements of these majors 
are similar or different. Since many students 
equate a choice of major with a choice of oc- 
cupation, helping advisers learn about these 
relationships (or non-relationships) should 
also be a priority. 

In working with training program content, it 
is important to keep in mind that faculty and 
staff will bring various levels of expertise and 
experience to such training programs. The 
chart "Adviser Training Topics by Experience 
Levels" (next page) outlines various adviser 
training topics by experience levels. 

As indicated, beginning advisers will need 
more basic information and skill development 
than experienced advisers who will want to 
refine their techniques and perhaps delve into 
more theoretical or research-oriented issues 
of working with students who are undecided. 
The development of the content of the training 
program will be institution specific. However, 
as noted above, there are common adviser 
information and skill needs that can be ad- 
dressed in almost all training efforts. 

Training Techniques 

In order to deliver the content involved in the 
training program, a variety of techniques and 
methods can be used. The techniques and 
methods selected will depend on the abilities 
and skills of the trainer and the type of activity 
involved. Some advisers will benefit greatly 
from a small group format, while others may 
prefer a lecture or large group approach. 
Many benefit by actually experiencing the 
activity. Although individualized instruction 
would be an excellent approach, the cost is 
often prohibitive. When a large group is in- 
volved, different methods may be employed 
so that a variety of participant learning styles 
may be accommodated. Different training 
methods or techniques are described below: 

Lecture. While the lecture method is often em- 
ployed when a large group is trained, a 
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Adviser Training Topics by Experience Levels 


Beginning Advisers 


Basic counseling techniques 


Knowledge of general education require- 
ments 


How campus culture interacts with advis- 
ing 


Academic major/ preparation requirements 

Institutional policies and procedures (e.g. 
drop / add, withdrawal) 


Job market information about major/ pro- 
gram area 

T * < 1 

Learning styles 


Use of student data base: transcript analy- 
sis; degree audit 

Personal record keeping (if needed) 


Ethical issues in advising 

Plus areas for beginning advisers if not cov- 
ered before 


Campus resources including student af- 
fairs, career services, learning resources, etc. 


Very Experienced 


Roles and responsibilities of adviser and 
advisees 


How to advise special populations (e.g., 
adults, honors, disabled) 


Typical advisee program areas (i.e., fresh- 
men m particular) 


How to advise culturally different students 

/ ni itt* • \ 

(e.g., Black, Hispanic) 


Basic communication and referral skills 


Human growth and development 


Basic concepts of developmental advising 


Ethical issues in advising 


Campus demographics and traditions 


Retention strategies 


Test interpretation 


Decision-making theory 


How to work with parents 


Learning theory 


Some Experience 


Plus any areas in previous two levels not 
already covered 


Student developmental theory 


Source: 


Career advising 
Crisis intervention 
Decision-making strategies 


Gordon, V. N. (1992). Academic develop- 
ment and training. In V. N. Gordon, 

Handbook of academic advising. West- 
port, CT: Greenwood Press. 
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disadvantage is that all individuals will be 
treated alike. One major advantage, however, 
is that a great deal of information can be dis- 
seminated quickly. When using the lecture 
method, the trainer must be sensitive to group 
processes, and control the flow of discussion 
away from individual to group needs. 

Discussion. Many staff and faculty prefer the 
discussion approach for gaining information 
about institutional procedures, policies and 
services. This method can also be combined 
with the lecture method by allowing discus- 
sion to take place after the presentation of 
specific topics. Often advisers can pass along 
information to their peers who benefit from 
learning what others have experienced or 
think about certain issues and topics. 

Observation. An extremely useful method in 
training advisers of undecided students is to 
have them observe either one or several expe- 
rienced advisers working with an undecided 
student. Such observation can be done in an 
actual setting (with the student's permission) 
or through videotapes. At the conclusion of 
the session, it is important that a discussion 
take place so that new advisers can ask ques- 
tions about situations that emerged during the 
interviewing process. This follow-up discus- 
sion will help the trainee gain knowledge and 
insight into what transpires in an advising ses- 
sion with an undecided student. 

Quizzes. In order to be sure that advisers have 
learned the information that has been pro- 
vided in the training session, it is often benefi- 
cial to provide a brief quiz that advisers can 
self-grade. Such a quiz is especially beneficial 
when advisers must master specific knowl- 
edge or procedural content. 

Case studies. Bringing in actual student re- 
cords and transcripts can be most beneficial 
since advisers are able to anticipate certain 
situations they will encounter in working 
with undecided students. It is also helpful 
for trainees to hear how other advisers would 
deal with specific problems or react to certain 
advising situations. 



Interviews. Having trainees interview expe- 
rienced advisers of undecided students gives 
new advisers an opportunity to hear how ex- 
perienced people react and handle certain situ- 
ations. It is also helpful to bring undecided 
students into the training session so that their 
perspective may be heard. The trainer must 
be skilled in drawing out pertinent informa- 
tion from the interviewee and in helping train- 
ees generate relevant questions. 

Simulations. Very often an experienced ad- 
viser, in conjunction with other advisers, can 
actually simulate an advising situation with an 
undecided student. Such an approach, if done 
well, can dramatize some of the problems that 
often surface in real advising situations. 

Videotaping. Advisers can watch a real advis- 
ing situation or a simulated one through a 
videotape. One advantage of a videotaped 
advising session is learning how to observe 
non-verbal communication and how it can be 
useful or counterproductive. Another advan- 
tage is the ability to stop the tape when more 
in-depth discussion is needed. Videotaping 
the trainees themselves in a real or simulated 
advising session can also be a valuable experi- 
ence since this approach helps the beginning 
advisers determine where they might improve 
their techniques in working with undecided 
students. 

Videotaping short information pieces about 
the majors on campus not only can help advis- 
ers learn about the curricula, but also can be 
used as part of a program to help undecided 
students identify options and gather specific 
information about majors in which they have 
an interest. 

Role playing. Very often it is beneficial for ad- 
visers to play the role of an actual adviser with 
a real student or with an experienced adviser. 
This method provides immediate feedback to 
new advisers concerning their presentation of 
content as well as the affective dimension of 
the advising exchange. Non-verbal cues can 
also be discussed. 
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Any or all of the above methods can be em- 
ployed in the course of training advisers for 
undecided students. Which ones are actually 
used will depend upon training needs, the 
experience of the trainer, the type of content 
offered, the amount of time available for 
the training, and the size of the group to be 
trained. Since learning styles are an important 
consideration, an attempt should be made to 
adapt the learning style of the individual with 
the training method employed (Gordon, 1992). 

Training Materials 

In order to have a successful training program 
for advisers of undecided students, it is im- 
portant to provide a training manual or ad- 
viser's handbook for the sessions. The manual 
should contain a message from a top admin- 
istrator giving support to the training effort 
and showing commitment at the highest level. 
The manual should also contain the training 
program's objectives so that participants are 
aware of what will be accomplished. 

Materials for inclusion in the training of ad- 
visers for undecided students should include 
information about the institution, a profile 
of undecided students at that institution and 
about undecided students in general, the ad- 
viser's roles and responsibilities, the general 
education curriculum, listing of various office 
support systems, and other campus resources. 

Materials describing the dynamics of the ad- 
vising process and how certain approaches 
can be effective with undecided students 
should be included in the manual. These ma- 
terials should focus on the differences between 
counseling and advising, decision making and 
advising, interview and communication skills, 
referral skills, and legal implications of the 
advising process. 

Procedural items that are involved with regis- 
tration, class scheduling, institutional proce- 
dures (e.g., drop/ add, withdrawal, declaration 
of major) should be presented so that the ad- 
viser can readily access this information when 
needed. 



Materials centering around the selection of 
majors is an extremely important part of a 
manual. Advisers should be provided with 
materials and techniques they can use when 
helping undecided students explore major 
options. Career relationships to these majors 
should also be provided. The career planning 
resources on campus should be listed with a 
description of each. 

All of the above should be organized in an 
easily accessible format that is well-written 
and attractively packaged. Some institutions 
use adviser handbooks as training manuals 
while others develop a separate set of materi- 
als for the training program. 

Pre-Service Versus In-Service Training 

The majority of models presented in this 
chapter have dealt with pre-service or entry- 
level training programs. It is important to 
update experienced advisers periodically. As 
indicated before, the chart provides some of 
the topics that can be relevant for training 
experienced advisers. It is important that 
experienced advisers are updated on current 
institutional procedures as well as curricular 
and other important changes. A refinement 
of skills and the expansion of knowledge rele- 
vant to advising undecided students can be of- 
fered as in-service sessions at regular intervals. 

Use of Outside Consultants 

Some institutions invite outside speakers or 
facilitators as trainers for certain topics perti- 
nent to undecided students. The advantage of 
using outside consultants is that their exper- 
tise may bring a more in-depth, focused ap- 
proach to specific areas of advising undecided 
students that local trainers may not have. One 
disadvantage, of course, is cost. The National 
Academic Advising Association sponsors 
a Consultant's Bureau which provides the 
names of possible trainers for specific topics 
that might need to be addressed in training ef- 
forts for faculty or professional advisers. 
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Evaluating the Training Effort 

Evaluating the training effort through imme- 
diate feedback from the trainees is important 
if future efforts are to be relevant and effec- 
tive. Questionnaires disseminated during the 
regular school year can provide suggestions 
for topics and other essential information for 
future training efforts. However, assessing the 
effectiveness of the training program should 
be more outcome-based. The retention rate of 
undecided students, the number of students 
who actually choose a major within a reason- 
able amount of time, and student utilization 
of various campus facilities, can provide im- 
portant information about the practical effects 
of training programs. Tracking undecided 
students from entry to graduation can provide 
"hard" data to administrators about the suc- 
cess of an overall program, of which training 
is a critical element. 

Summary 

The training of advisers to work with unde- 
cided students is essential. Setting objectives, 
choosing relevant topics, using productive 
training methods and materials, and develop- 
ing an effective evaluation component are all 
necessary elements for a successful training 
program. In addition, attempts should be 
made to incorporate rewards and recogni- 
tion for advisers who are participating in the 
training efforts. When faculty and staff par- 
ticipate in professional development activities 
everyone benefits, including the student, the 
adviser, and the institution. 
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As is the case in most areas in higher educa- 
tion, the gap is wide between the literature 
advocating the virtues of evaluating academic 
advising and current practice. No more than 
50% of the respondents to a national survey on 
academic advising conducted by the American 
College Testing program (ACT) in 1979, 1983, 
1987, and 1992 reported conducting regular 
program evaluation (Carstensen & Silberhorn, 
1979; Crockett & Levitz, 1983; Habley, 1988; 
Habley, 1993). Even though a faculty-based 
model of academic advising continues to be 
the model most frequently used, the majority 
of institutions do not account for advising ef- 
fectiveness in promotion and tenure decisions 
(Habley, 1993). 



The failure of institutions to reward academic 
advising may be related to a failure to define 
what constitutes good advising, as well as to 
uncertainty about how to measure it. With- 
out effective systems to evaluate academic 
advising, there is little evidence to support 
the contribution of academic advising to stu- 
dent learning and development. In addition 
there is little research to support the role that 
academic advising plays in student retention, 
development, and achievement (Carstensen & 
Silberhorn, 1979). Documentation of this re- 
lationship is particularly critical in periods of 
economic retrenchment when the very future 
of many academic support services, including 
academic advising, can be threatened. 



There are many areas in which evaluation 
can be used to make decisions about advising 
programs. Typical goals of evaluation include 
determining the effectiveness of the advising 
system, evaluating and rewarding individual 
advisers, identifying areas for in-service train- 
ing, and supporting requests for increased 
administrative support (Crockett, 1988). All are 
ultimately used to enhance the effectiveness of 
advising. The CAS Standards and Guidelines for 
Academic Advising, developed by the Council 
for the Advancement of Standards in Higher 
Education (1988) explicitly address the require- 
ment for systematic evaluation and regular re- 
search about advising programs "to determine 
whether the educational goals and the needs of 
students are being met" (1988, p. 26). 

The focus of an evaluation of advisers or ad- 
vising programs in academic departments is 
likely to differ significantly from the evalua- 
tion of advising programs designed for stu- 
dents who have not solidified their commit- 
ment to a major. The evaluation of an advis- 
ing program for undecided students is likely 
to address student development outcomes and 
to focus on goals related to assisting students 
in making decisions, clarifying goals, and de- 
veloping educational plans that are consistent 
with their skills and interests as a measure of 
program effectiveness. 

There are multiple explanations for the failure 
of the majority of institutions to develop 
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strategies to conduct systematic evaluations 
of their advising programs. Lack of resources 
and time are at the top of the list. Confusion 
about the difference between research and 
evaluation and lack of knowledge about ways 
to assess student outcomes are also on the list 
of reasons. Hesitancy to depend exclusively 
on data collected from students, as well as past 
failures to translate the information collected 
in the evaluation process to an action plan, are 
additional reasons for a lack of enthusiasm for 
conducting program evaluations. 

This chapter will focus on the evaluation of 
advising programs for undecided students 
and student development outcomes and is- 
sues. The purpose of this chapter is not to 
suggest that there is a single approach to con- 
ducting program evaluation, but to describe 
briefly a number of approaches to conducting 
an evaluation of an advising program for un- 
decided students. The strategies suggested 
offer alternatives to supplement frequently 
used evaluative measures, such as student 
satisfaction and number of students served. 
The discussion about evaluating programs 
for undecided students begins by suggesting 
four possible foci for an evaluation. Secondly, 
a variety of methods or strategies to conduct 
evaluations with each of the different foci is 
suggested. Finally, examples of the results 
that can be expected from different types of 
evaluations will be discussed. 

Definitions 

Some of the hesitancy to conduct program 
evaluation can be attributed to confusion 

Table 1 

Models of Program Effectiveness 



about the difference between evaluation and 
research, as well as between evaluation and 
outcomes assessment. 

Evaluation 

Regardless of the methods used, program 
evaluation is fundamentally a process of 
conducting an assessment of value, merit, or 
worth (Kuh, 1979). Evaluation is value-laden, 
rather than value-free, because there is an ex- 
plicit concern with the purposes or values of 
the program (Hanson, 1978). 

In addition to the concern for value or worth, 
evaluation differs from research in that it is 
context-bound. The value of an evaluation is 
in the relevance and utility of the information 
collected in a particular setting, not in its gen- 
eralizability to other settings. The purposes 
of evaluation are clearly pragmatic (Hanson, 
1978). 

There are a number of major models for the 
evaluation of educational programs. Pace and 
Friedlander (1978) identified four models of 
evaluation that use different criteria to judge 
program effectiveness. These are summarized 
in Table 1. 

Comprehensive evaluation plans are likely to 
include a variety of ways to assess program 
worth or merit such as assessing student out- 
comes, comparing achievement to intended 
objectives or goals, evaluating the perfor- 
mance of individual advisers, and examining 
the accountability or cost effectiveness of a 
specific delivery method. 



Model Criteria 

Educational Psychology The success of the program in meeting intended objectives. 

Educational Decision Informationabout differences between expected and actual results is used to 

make decisions about whether to continue, terminate, or modify a program. 



Educational Science 
Educational Change 



An assessment of what student development is attributable to the program. 
The extent of individual change and institutional improvement. 
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Another major way to distinguish types of 
evaluation is to determine if they are forma- 
tive or summative in nature. A formative 
evaluation in advising is likely to focus on 
the question: What can we do to improve 
the advising system or the adviser (Brown 
& Sanstead, 1982)? A summative evaluation 
of an advising program is likely to focus on 
the question: Which is the better approach to 
advising (Brown & Anstead, 1982)? Forma- 
tive evaluations tend to be ongoing, while 
summative evaluations generally occur annu- 
ally. Only formative evaluations are likely to 
capture unintended consequences of advising 
programs. A comprehensive program evalu- 
ation is likely to include both formative and 
summative elements. 

Research 

The purposes of research and evaluation clear- 
ly differ. While evaluation is concerned with 
making a judgment about whether a program 
is succeeding, research is concerned with why 
a program succeeds (Kuh, 1979). Research 
is often used to test theory and to generate 
knowledge that is generalizable across multi- 
ple settings, while evaluation has the practical 
intent of seeking to improve program effec- 
tiveness in a specific setting. 

Although the purposes of research and evalu- 
ation differ markedly, the methods do not. Ac- 
cording to Hanson (1978), 

Good evaluation, like good science, uti- 
lizes measurement and observation that 
are accurate, reliable, and valid, gathers 
evidence systematically, and analyzes re- 
sults objectively, (p. 9) 

Comprehensive evaluations are likely to use 
both quantitative and qualitative strategies. 

Outcomes Assessment 

The terms outcomes assessment and evaluation 
are often used interchangeably. Outcomes 
assessment is concerned with the effects or 
impact of an educational program or interven- 



tion on the participants. Outcomes assessment 
activities assess program effectiveness through 
student learning and development. Because 
of the explicit focus on student development, 
particularly the clarification of occupational 
identity, outcomes assessment is very likely to 
be a central part of the evaluation strategy for 
advising programs for undecided students. 
Evaluation, on the other hand, is the more ap- 
propriate term to describe the process of pro- 
gram review when a wider array of measures 
is used to assess program effectiveness. 

Developmental outcomes of academic service 
programs include behavior, knowledge, atti- 
tudes, values, and/ or skills (Winston & Miller, 
in press). Evaluations of advising programs 
for undecided students are likely to consider 
both affective and cognitive outcomes that are 
directly related to the advising process. Af- 
fective outcomes include attitudes and values; 
cognitive outcomes include knowledge ac- 
quisition and decision making. Affective out- 
comes directly related to the goals of programs 
for undecided students are likely to include 
measures of levels of decidedness about choice 
of major and careers. Cognitive outcomes 
sought by these programs might include 
knowledge about a variety of careers and in- 
creased awareness of the skills and personal 
qualities associated with different occupations. 
These outcomes can be measured by data that 
are either psychological or behavioral. Behav- 
ioral measures are easily observable, such as 
the development of an educational plan. Psy- 
chological measures, such as satisfaction with 
an adviser, are less observable and generally 
measured through tests or instruments such as 
surveys. 

Four Foci for Program Evaluation 

Although each program can be examined in its 
own right, the overall effectiveness of an advis- 
ing program for undecided students can be 
investigated by focusing the inquiry on one or 
more aspects of the program. These are (a) the 
overall program, (b) a specific program inter- 
vention, (c) advisers, or (d) student outcomes. 



There is overlap among the categories in 
sources of data and methods utilized. Estab- 
lishing the focus of the evaluation is in itself a 
value judgement; it is a statement about what 
aspects of the program are considered to be of 
most value. 

Table 2 provides examples of the types of 
questions that might be used to shape forma- 
tive and summative evaluations of the differ- 
ent aspects of advising programs for undecid- 
ed students. Summative evaluations are likely 
to involve judgments about the effectiveness 
of a program, intervention, or adviser. For- 
mative evaluations are likely to be concerned 
with identifying ways to improve effective- 
ness in each of the four areas. 

Overall Program Review 

There are a number of ways to measure the 
worth of a program. Worth can be measured 
relative to (a) the impact of the program on 
participants, (b) established goals, (c) other 



programs, or (d) established standards 
(Brown, 1979). A summative evaluation of the 
effectiveness of an advising program for unde- 
cided students is likely to focus on a judgment 
about how the program compares to estab- 
lished goals, other programs, or standards. A 
self-study might shape a formative evaluation 
that is likely to focus on developing ways to 
improve program effectiveness to meet stan- 
dards. 

One way to measure the worth of an advising 
program for undecided students is to use the 
standards developed by the Council for the 
Advancement of Standards [CAS] for Higher 
Education (CAS, 1988). These standards list 
ten institutional goals for academic advising 
which were based on eight goals for advising 
programs submitted by the National Academ- 
ic Advising Association (N AC AD A). Institu- 
tional goals for academic advising programs 
established by CAS are the following: 

1. Clarification of life and career goals; 



Table 2 

Examples of Questions to Frame Formative and Summative Evaluations of Advising Programs for 
Undecided Students 



Type of Evaluation 



Area of Focus 


Sample Questions 


Formative 


Summative 


Overall 
Program 


Is this program effective in meeting the goals for academic 
advising articulated by the CAS Standards? 

How can this program become more effective in meeting 
the goals for academic advising articulated by the CAS 
Standards? 

What impact does the advising program have on other 
student services and the wider community? 


X 


X 
X 


A Specific 

Program 

Intervention 


Is one delivery system more effective than another in 
facilitating student development? 

How can the delivery system be made more efficient? 




X 
X 


Advisors 


How effective is an individual advisor? 

In what areas can an individual advisor work to be 
more effective? 


X 


X 



2. Development of suitable educational 
plans; 

3. Selection of appropriate course and other 
educational experiences; 

4. Interpretation of institutional require- 
ments; 

5. Increasing student awareness of educa- 
tional resources available; 

6. Evaluation of student progress toward 
established goals; 

7. Development of decision-making skills; 

8. Reinforcement of student self-direction; 

9. Referral to and use of other institutional 
and community support services, where 
appropriate; and 

10. Collecting and distributing student data 
regarding student needs, preferences, and 
performance for use in institutional policy 
making. (1988, p. 21) 

These goals provide a guideline for self-assess- 
ment of the overall effectiveness of an advising 
program, as well as a method to compare dif- 
ferent programs. They also can be used to con- 
duct formative evaluations by providing a way 
for program administrators to identify areas for 
improvement and staff development. 

Specific Program Interventions 

Judgments about the effectiveness of an advis- 
ing program also can be made through an ex- 
amination of the outcomes of specific program 
interventions, such as a workshop on values 
clarification or a pilot program using different 
strategies to deliver advising. 

Summative evaluations of different kinds of 
interventions are likely to compare the out- 
comes of several different delivery models 
in order to reach a judgment about which is 
the most effective and/ or efficient or which 



accounts for the greatest amount of change 
among participants. In this case, instruments 
are likely to be developed locally. A forma- 
tive evaluation would be more concerned with 
identifying ways to structure the intervention 
to be more effective. 

Individual Advisers 

A third way to evaluate the effectiveness of an 
advising program for undecided students is 
to evaluate the effectiveness of individual ad- 
visers. Central to the establishment of mean- 
ingful evaluation of advisers is the question, 
"What constitutes good advising?" (Crockett, 
1988, p. 185). Some models, mostly derived 
from work by members of NAC AD A, are 
available that identify the qualities of a good 
academic adviser (Crockett, 1988). A number 
of standardized instruments are available to 
collect student perceptions about their advis- 
ers (Srebnik, 1988). 

Adviser's responsibilities have at least two 
major dimensions: a counseling or advising 
role and an information or administrative role 
(Kelley & Lynch, 1991; Trombley, 1984). Most 
student surveys that evaluate advisers gener- 
ally focus on the advising process and assess 
how satisfied students are with the behaviors 
or characteristics of academic advisers (Sreb- 
nik, 1988) that would be expected in any ad- 
vising setting. These qualities or traits can be 
categorized into three dimensions: availability, 
knowledge, and helpfulness. Some of the 
items in the dimensions, such as availability, 
probably do not vary by the mission or focus 
of the advising program. Items in the evalua- 
tion of advisers' performance on other dimen- 
sions such as knowledge and helpfulness can 
be written to focus on issues that are central to 
programs for undecided students. 

The major dimensions of the advising process 
and some items that might be included in an 
evaluation of individual adviser in a program 
for undecided students are: 

1. Knowledge. Gathers accurate and timely 
information about the requirements of 
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different majors, related careers, and ap- 
plication of transfer requirements. Utilizes 
computerized information systems and 
other available sources of student infor- 
mation. 

2. Availability. Is accessible to students, 
maintains scheduled office hours, and 
meets scheduled appointments. 

3. Helpfulness. Expresses an interest or 
concern for the individual, while simul- 
taneously encouraging self- reliance 
and responsibility. Makes accurate and 
helpful referrals and facilitates accurate 
self-assessment about skills and interests. 
Provides an opportunity to clarify career 
and life goals. Increases student aware- 
ness of educational resources. 

Academic advisers also have administra- 
tive responsibilities that cannot generally be 
assessed by students. An evaluation of the 
administrative responsibilities of an adviser 
might consider: 

1. Professional judgment. Maintain confiden- 
tiality and exercise discretion about the 
opinions voiced to students, particularly 
about other faculty members or advis- 
ers. Assist students with appropriate 
grievance and appeal processes. Adhere 
to standards of conduct promulgated by 
professional associations on treating stu- 
dents equitably and without bias regard- 
ing gender, race, religion, ethnicity, or 
sexual orientation. 

2. Advocacy. Serve as an advocate for stu- 
dents and for advising. Recognize the 
needs of diverse student populations. 

3. Professional development. Pursue activities 
to ensure ongoing professional renewal 
and enhancement. Consult with other 
advisers. 

Many of the elements of the administrative di- 
mension of an evaluation of individual advis- 
ers can be found in the Statement of Core Values 



of Academic Advising (Frank & Rubner, 1993). 
Student Outcomes 

Another way to measure the worth of a pro- 
gram is to assess its impact on participants 
(Brown, 1979). Although the relationship is 
not always a direct one, the research literature 
has documented the connection between ca- 
reer counseling and academic advising and a 
number of affective and cognitive outcomes 
(Astin, 1993). These include the following: 

Cognitive outcomes: 

♦ persistence 

♦ educational aspirations 

♦ academic achievement 

♦ career decisions 
Affective outcomes: 

♦ satisfaction with the overall college experi- 
ence 

♦ satisfaction with support services 

♦ satisfaction with faculty 

♦ satisfaction with curriculum and instruc- 
tion 

♦ satisfaction with general education 

♦ requirements 

♦ trust in the administration 

Career counseling was found to be positively 
associated with self -reported gains in the fol- 
lowing areas: analytical and problem-solving 
skills, writing skills, leadership abilities, prep- 
aration for graduate or professional school, 
and job-related skills (Astin, 1993). 

Another way to assess the outcomes of advis- 
ing programs for undecided students is to use 



the CAS Standards to identify cognitive and 
affective outcomes that are sought and then to 
develop local instruments or strategies to mea- 
sure them (CAS, 1988). Student development 
goals for advising programs outlined in these 
standards involve cognitive outcomes that 
include developing decision-making skills, de- 
veloping an educational plan, and evaluating 
progress toward established goals and educa- 
tional plans. Affective outcomes that can be 
used to evaluate advising programs include 
clarification of life and career goals and devel- 
oping self -under standing and acceptance. 



Although outcomes assessment has become a 
widely used strategy to evaluate educational 
programs, it is not without its critics or criti- 
cisms. Brown and Sanstead (1982) contend 
that the tendency to utilize outcome measures 
exclusively is a major weakness of program 
evaluations. Outcome assessment, they ar- 
gue, often utilizes global outcomes, such as 
retention and academic performance, which 
are influenced by a plethora of factors in the 
environment, including but not restricted to 
academic advising. A solitary focus on out- 
come assessment as an evaluative strategy 
also tends to overlook student input variables, 
such as expectations, motivation, and effort. 



Table 3 

Data Sources for Evaluations of Programs for Undecided Students 



Area of Focus Methods 



Overall Program ACT Academic Advising Audit (Crockett, 1987) 

CAS Academic Advising Self Assessment Guide (CAS, 1988) 
student use measures 

surveys of student satisfaction with services 
needs assessment 
focus group interviews 
alumni surveys 

The Academic Advising Inventory (Winston & Sandor, 1985) 
ACT Survey of Academic Advising 
external consultants 



A Specific Program surveys of student satisfaction 

Intervention student use measures 

focus group interviews 

Advisors ACT Survey of Academic Advising 

self-assessment instruments 
analysis of time devoted to specific tasks 
The Academic Advising Inventory (Winston Sandor, 1985) 
supervisory review 

peer review 

Student Outcomes logs or diaries kept by students 

in-depth case studies of individual students 
focus group interviews 
alumni surveys 
survey of employers 

The Developmental Advising Inventory (Dickson & Thayer, 1993) 



Methods for Evaluating Programs for 
Undecided Students 

Data sources that can be used to evaluate an 
advising program for undecided students are 
presented in Table 3. Many of the sources 
can be used to help evaluate each of the four 
program foci: the overall program, a specific 
intervention, individual advisers, or student 
outcomes. Only standardized instruments 
that focus on student development outcomes 
directly related to advising are listed. Find- 
ings from multiple, locally developed instru- 
ments can also be found in the literature. 

Methods for Evaluating the Overall Advising 
Program 

A number of methods can be used to conduct 
overall program reviews. These are (a) sur- 
veys or questionnaires, (b) campus task force 
or self-study group, (c) naturalistic methods, 
and (d) external consultants. 

Survey or questionnaires. The most common 
method of evaluating advising programs is 
through the use of student surveys or ques- 
tionnaires. Although these are often locally 
developed, there are a number of standardized 
instruments that offer the advantage of pro- 
viding national norms with which local find- 
ings can be compared. 

For instance, the ACT Survey of Academic Ad- 
vising has been administered to about 45,000 
students from 102 colleges. The key sections 
in the survey relevant to this discussion are 
the following: 

♦ Section II: Advising Information. In addition 
to general information about the adviser, 
students are asked to assess how well the 
advising system overall meets their needs. 

♦ Section III: Academic Advising Needs. Stu- 
dents are asked to indicate if they have 
discussed each of 18 topics with an adviser 
and to assess the extent they were satisfied 
with the adviser's assistance. 



♦ Section IV: Impressions of Your Adviser. In 
this section, students are asked to what ex- 
tent they agree with 36 items that describe 
adviser traits. Most of the items in this 
section fall under the categories identified 
earlier in this chapter: knowledge, avail- 
ability, and helpfulness. 

♦ Section VI: Additional Questions. This sec- 
tion provides an opportunity for an insti- 
tution to include up to 30 additional ques- 
tions that are tailored to concerns that are 
specific to the institution. 

Campus task force or self-study group. Two in- 
struments are available to guide a self-study 
of the organization and delivery of an advis- 
ing program: the ACT Academic Advising Audit 
(Crockett, 1987) and the CAS Academic Advis- 
ing Self Assessment Guide (CAS, 1988). The 
CAS Standards (CAS, 1988) are used as the 
basis for both instruments. 

Using the CAS Academic Advising Self Assess- 
ment Guide, an advising program is evaluated 
through self-rankings on the extent to which 
current advising practices are in compliance 
or non-compliance with over 80 program stan- 
dards in nine different functional areas (CAS, 
1988). Functional areas include mission, orga- 
nization and administration, human resources, 
funding, and facilities. Members of the self- 
study committee then must document the sup- 
port of the evaluation, describe discrepancies 
in detail, and develop an action plan required 
in order to be in compliance with the standard. 

The ACT Academic Advising Audit (Crockett, 
1987) provides another format to guide a self- 
study of an advising program. Institutions 
rank their advising program in terms of the 
goals defined by NACADA and used in the 
CAS Standards (CAS, 1988). Results from this 
self-assessment can be compared to national 
data on the same items from similar types of 
institutions reported in the results from three 
of the four national ACT surveys of academic 
advising practices (Crockett & Levitz, 1983; 
Habley, 1988; Habley 1993). 



Naturalistic methods. Although evaluations 
have traditionally relied on quantitative meth- 
ods, a number of qualitative and naturalis- 
tic methods are also highly appropriate for 
evaluating a process as complex as academic 
advising. Naturalistic methods involve data 
collection strategies, such as interviews and 
focus groups, that provide an opportunity for 
interaction between the evaluator and the cli- 
ent or customer. These evaluations generally 
have a formative rather than summative focus. 
The intent is to collect information that is use- 
ful in a specific context or setting, rather than 
data that might be generalizable to other set- 
tings. Naturalistic methods are as concerned 
with how the experience and outcomes of an 
advising program, adviser, or specific advising 
intervention differ among students as they are 
in finding commonalities. 

A number of qualitative methods can be used 
to collect information to help evaluate an ad- 
vising program for undecided students. Kram- 
er (1992), for instance, used homogeneous 
focus groups of between three and fifteen 
students who met with a trained moderator to 
respond to predetermined questions about the 
utility of advising and orientation materials. 
Focus groups can be used to ask students to 
assess gains in student development outcomes, 
such as decision-making skills, and what con- 
nections, if any, they perceive between those 
gains and the advising services they have 
received. Such focus groups also can be used 
to collect specific suggestions about ways to 
improve advising services and/ or areas of con- 
cern that are not being addressed. 

Several additional qualitative approaches to 
evaluation of advising services for undecided 
students can provide valuable information 
about program effectiveness. Although requir- 
ing a significant long-term investment of time, 
in-depth case studies describing individual 
student's development along specific dimen- 
sions related to identity and occupational 
decidedness are one way to document the 
outcomes of advising programs for undecided 
students. Students can also be asked to write 
about experiences they have had in advising 



that contributed to their development. Finally, 
an analysis of a version of a developmental 
transcript that records a chronological his- 
tory of a student's involvement in experiences 
designed to clarify career certainty, such as 
volunteer work and internships, is another 
relatively sophisticated way to assess the effec- 
tiveness of advising programs for undecided 
students using qualitative methods. 

External consultants. The use of external con- 
sultants to provide an overall evaluation of a 
program is a relatively common practice. NA- 
CADA's Consultants Bureau can be contacted 
for ready referrals to the names of profession- 
als with experience in conducting program 
reviews. 



Methods for Conducting Evaluations of Individual 
Advisers 

Four primary methods of evaluating advisers 
are utilized: student evaluation, self-evalu- 
ation, supervisory performance review, and 
peer review (Habley, 1993). Student evalua- 
tions and supervisory performance evalua- 
tions are the most commonly used. Peer evalu- 
ation is the least frequently used method of 
evaluation for advisers (Habley, 1993). 

Student evaluations. Although a multitude of 
instruments probably exist at the institutional 
level, Srebnik (1988) provides a list of twelve 
student surveys to evaluate advisers that in- 
cludes both standardized and nonstandard- 
ized instruments. Among standardized instru- 
ments, the ACT Survey of Academic Advising 
which has already been summarized, includes 
a section called "Impression of Your Advisor" 
to collect student perceptions about the avail- 
ability, knowledge, and helpfulness of advis- 
ers. 

An additional standardized instrument that is 
available to evaluate individual advisers is the 
Academic Advising Inventory (AAI) (Winston & 
Sandor, 1984). In the first section of the sur- 
vey, students are asked to describe the nature 
of the advising 



relationship along a continuum from prescrip- 
tive to developmental. In the second section 
of the survey, students indicate the frequency 
which certain activities, such as "discussing 
possible majors/ academic concentrations/ 7 
have occurred in advising sessions during the 
academic year. In the third part of the survey, 
students evaluate their overall satisfaction 
with academic advising. 

Peer review or supervisory performance evaluation. 
The published instruments generally, if not 
exclusively, use students as the source of data 
to evaluate individual advisers and consider 
elements of the general advising process, such 
as knowledge, availability, and helpfulness. 
Other elements of an individual adviser's role, 
such as the administrative element identified 
by Trombley (1984), are more appropriately 
approached by other methods, such as super- 
visory performance review or peer perfor- 
mance review. 

The effectiveness of individual advisers on ele- 
ments of the administrative dimension can be 
evaluated by using the standards of conduct 
developed by professional associations, such 
as those drafted by NACADA in a Statement 
of Core Values for Academic Advising (Frank & 
Rubner, 1993). Although this document is pri- 
marily designed to define the values and be- 
liefs that underlie practice, essential roles for 
advisers are implicit. Some major dimensions 
and their elements were described earlier in 
this chapter. 

Methods for Evaluating Specific Program Inter- 
ventions 

Most of the methods designed to evaluate 
specific program interventions are locally de- 
signed. These evaluations may utilize either 
traditional qualitative approaches to data col- 
lection and analysis, or they may use some 
naturalistic methods that have already been 
described. Recipients of the ACT /NACADA 
outstanding program awards are a source of 
information about innovative programs in 
academic advising. 



Strategies for Assessing Student Outcomes 

There are a variety of both quantitative and 
qualitative methods to assess student out- 
comes and their relationship to academic 
advising. Although strategies for conducting 
assessment of student outcomes (such as the 
review of a portfolio of a graduating senior 
by a team of faculty) involve observable, be- 
havioral measures, most strategies depend on 
students' self- reported gains in areas such as 
critical thinking, analytical abilities, or deci- 
sion-making skills. 

The Developmental Advising Inventory (DAI) is 
one standardized instrument that has explicit 
application to academic advising programs for 
undecided students (Dickson & Thayer, 1993). 
The DAI can be used as part of a strategy for 
self-assessment and goal setting. Students 
are asked to assess their development on nine 
dimensions, to indicate their satisfaction with 
their development, and whether or not they 
would like to discuss a particular item with an 
adviser. The nine dimensions are intellectual, 
life planning, social, physical, emotional, sex- 
ual, cultural, spiritual, and political. The life 
planning dimension includes questions that 
are directly relevant to a program for unde- 
cided students. This instrument could be used 
as a data source for a formative evaluation or 
needs assessment. 

Benefits of Comprehensive Evaluations of 
Advising Programs 

The primary purpose of evaluations is to pro- 
vide information for decision making about 
the advising program (Brown & Sanstead, 
1982). Information gathered from program 
evaluations is likely to be one element, but not 
the only element, in decisions about advising 
programs. These decisions fall in one of two 
categories. The first category is composed of 
making decisions about how to improve the 
advising program, the effectiveness of an indi- 
vidual adviser, or a specific program interven- 
tion. Such evaluations tend to be formative. 
A second category is comprised of decisions 
involving choices between programs or 



interventions. Decisions of this type tend to 
be based on data collected in summative eval- 
uations (Brown & Sanstead, 1982). Example 
of the types of benefits that might accrue from 
both summative and formative evaluations at 
different elements of an advising program for 
undecided students are shown in Table 4. 

The outcomes in Table 4 are not comprehen- 
sive nor necessarily restricted to the program 
category listed. Some of the outcomes, such as 
information to "support requests for adminis- 
trative support," apply to more than one cat- 
egory. Although it is more likely that admin- 
istrators would choose to design an evaluation 
strategy by first identifying a focus and then 
selecting a method that suites the context, it 
is also possible to reverse the process and use 
this table to identify a desired outcome and 
then to select a focus of a program evaluation 
and appropriate strategies. 



The failure of the majority of institutions 
to evaluate and reward academic advising 
systematically has been an ongoing concern 
among members of the advising profession. 
This failure has been attributed to two inter- 
related factors: the failure of institutions to 
define what constitutes good advising and 
the failure to identify ways to measure it. Al- 
though not readily available, models exist that 
identify the critical elements of both outstand- 
ing advisers and advising programs. Any def- 
inition of good advising must recognize that 
the task is multi-faceted and far more complex 
than is suggested by the traditional prescrip- 
tive view of advising as helping with course 
selection. 

Due primarily to the effort of professional 
organizations, including CAS and NACADA, 



Conclusion 

Table 4 

Outcomes of Evaluations of Advising Programs for Undecided Students by Area of Focus 



Area 
of Focus 



Outcomes 



Type of Evaluation 
Formative Summative 



Overall Program 


-support requests for administrative support 




X 




-enhance visibility within the institution 




X 




-guide long range-planning 


X 






-refine program goals and objectives 


X 






-team-building 


X 






-provide measures of accountability 




X 




-clarify decisions to establish, modify, or eliminate a program 




X 


A Specific Program 


-provide data about specific strategies that contribute to 




X 


Intervention 


student development 






Advisors 


-identify areas for staff development 


X 






-guide training activities 


X 






-identify advising award recipients 




X 




-assist personnel decisions, such as promotions 




X 




-guide personal goal setting 


X 




Student 


-assist in curriculum development 


X 




Outcomes 


-identify the outcomes of advising programs 




X 




-identify areas of students 7 deficiencies 




X 




-identify students 7 developmental concerns 




X 




-identify issues students would like to discuss with an advisor 


X 





strides have been made in reaching a consen- 
sus about the definition of what constitutes 
good advising and good advisers. Traditional 
evaluative strategies, such as measures of 
student use and satisfaction, generally fail to 
address broader developmental issues, focus 
only on intended goals, and may overlook 
substantive dimensions of an adviser's roles, 
such as the administrative aspects. 

The quality of program evaluation is ulti- 
mately judged by the utility and timeliness 
of the information gathered and whether this 
information contributes to decision making 
that leads to enhancement of the program, 
specific program interventions, and/ or of the 
skills and effectiveness of individual advisers. 
When the act of evaluation is extended in this 
manner, it becomes a form of organizational or 
system intervention that can be an important 
tool to help facilitate institutional change and 
improvement. 
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Whether they have an opportunity to ac- 
knowledge it or not, undecided students can 
be found at every institution of higher educa- 
tion. They may range from first-year students 
who have not made an initial decision about 
an academic major to upperclass students 
having second thoughts about the major they 
initially chose. A wide range of institutional 
approaches to address this phenomenon also 
is present — from complete denial that unde- 
cided students exist, to fully-supported, well- 
developed programs for these students. Effec- 
tive programmatic approaches to address the 
unique characteristics and needs of undecided 
students take many forms and reflect institu- 
tional characteristics. The common features of 
successful institutional programs, however, in- 
clude (a) the belief that undecided students are 
contributing members of the student popula- 
tion, (b) acknowledgment of career planning 
as an important student development process, 
and (c) involvement of faculty members in the 
delivery of services and information. 

Many institutions have outstanding programs 
for undecided students. Those described in 
this chapter represent the quality and variety 
of such programs with respect to delivery sys- 
tems, services, and budgetary support levels. 

Providence College 

Providence College is a private, Catholic, co- 
educational institution of approximately 3,600 



students located in Providence, Rhode Island. 
In recent years, Providence has seen a signifi- 
cant increase in incoming students who have 
not declared academic majors. In an effort to 
embrace these students, the college has insti- 
tuted a program that eliminates the stigma of 
not having a major and provides support, in- 
formation and time, so that these students can 
make informed decisions. 

The key component in Providence College's 
program for undecided students is summer 
orientation. In addition to orientation sessions 
for new students enrolled in specific depart- 
ments, there is a special orientation program 
for undeclared students. Just as important, 
there is a concurrent orientation program for 
parents of undecided students. 

During the orientation program for undecided 
students, Providence begins the process of 
helping them decide upon a major. This first 
step is one in which students are introduced to 
the process of major decision making. All new 
students are assigned a faculty adviser with 
whom they work both individually and in a 
small-group setting. The adviser provides the 
student with an overview of academic re- 
quirements, majors, and academic programs. 
Along with the traditional advising activities 
of assisting with registration and selection 
of courses, the adviser also introduces the 
student to the career development process at 
Providence. Care is taken not to present ca- 
reer development issues to students too early. 
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Emphasis is on the self-assessment process 
that will establish the foundation for sound 
academic and career decisions. Since Provi- 
dence does not require its students to select 
majors until the end of the sophomore year, 
the adviser-advisee relationship is maintained 
until a major is selected. 

Unique to the Providence program is a sepa- 
rate orientation for parents of undecided 
students. This program is intended to demon- 
strate to parents that it is normal and accept- 
able for first-year students to explore academic 
options before declaring a major. Parents are 
shown how the career development process 
works so they are aware of the type of assis- 
tance that will be provided during this period. 
This program eliminates much of the stress on 
parents when their children cannot make an 
initial decision and provides the student the 
time to explore many options without pres- 
sure from home. 

Contact: 

Jacqueline K. MacKay 

Dean, Student Development Center 

Providence College 

Providence, RI 02918 

(401) 865-1000 

University of Connecticut 

The University of Connecticut has no official 
university program for undecided students. 
Instead, various departments collaborate to 
assist these students. This collaboration is 
coordinated by the Department of Career 
Programs within the Division of Student Af- 
fairs and Services. A crucial component of 
Connecticut's efforts with undecided students 
is the Major Center. The Major Center is a 
self-help, self -paced program within the De- 
partment of Career Programs. At the heart of 
the program is a four-step decision-making 
procedure. First, students take part in a self- 
assessment and information-gathering pro- 
cedure. This process allows the students to 
learn as much as possible about themselves, 
the programs being offered by the university, 



and career choices. Among the tools used to 
conduct this self assessment are self-assess- 
ment worksheets, a computerized system for 
self -exploration and career opportunities (DIS- 
COVER), a self-administered inventory to pro- 
vide some career guidance (the "Self-Directed 
Search" by Holland), and an extensive library 
of videotapes created at the University of Con- 
necticut to provide information on the various 
academic departments and their offerings. 
The students then make an appointment with 
a career counselor to discuss their concerns. 
The Department of Career Programs also has 
an excellent relationship with many of the fac- 
ulty and can provide students with a directory 
of faculty members who are willing to speak 
to them about their academic options. 

Contact: 

Gene Policelli 

Assistant Director, Department of Career 

Programs 
University of Connecticut 
233 Glenbrook Road, U-51, Room 158 
Storrs, CT 06269-4051 
(203) 486-3013 

Fort Valley State College 

At Fort Valley State College, a unit of the Uni- 
versity System of Georgia, undecided students 
get special treatment. They are encouraged to 
explore the many opportunities available to 
them before they make a final decision about 
a major. The Counseling and Career Devel- 
opment Center provides a specially trained 
adviser for undecided students. This adviser 
helps the undecided student understand how 
specific majors relate to career paths and pro- 
vides connections for the student to research 
a variety of career opportunities. Undecided 
students at Fort Valley State are treated with a 
great deal of respect and are nurtured as they 
progress through the decision-making process. 
One of the unique programs for undecided 
students at Fort Valley State is the use of their 
freshman orientation course. Personal Orien- 
tation 101 is the freshman seminar course de- 
signed for freshmen who have declared a 
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major. It provides a history of Fort Valley 
State, an orientation to campus, and an in- 
troduction to study skills for college. For 
undecided students, Personal Orientation 102 
is available. This course presents much of the 
same material as the 101 course, but also intro- 
duces the career decision-making process and 
teaches techniques and skills to assist students 
in making career and educational choices. 

The combination of the Personal Orientation 
102 course, the efforts of the Counseling and 
Career Development Center, and the overall 
philosophy toward undecided students pro- 
vides a varied and comprehensive approach. 

Contact: 

Cynthia Sellers 

Counseling and Career Development 

Center 
Fort Valley State College 
1005 State College Drive, P.O. Box 4091 
Fort Valley, GA 31030-3298 
(912) 825-6202 

Southwest State University 

Southwest State University in Minnesota has 
developed an Advising Center to coordinate 
advising for all incoming students. For stu- 
dents who have decided on a major, this pro- 
cess simply connects students with a faculty 
adviser in the selected department. For unde- 
cided students the process is more involved. 

Southwest State matches a volunteer faculty 
adviser to each student in the summer prior 
to the start of classes, and this relationship 
continues until the student declares a major. 
When the first summer contact is made, ad- 
viser and student become acquainted, and the 
advising process is explained. Students are as- 
sisted in planning their schedules and are pro- 
vided with information about majors. Volun- 
teer faculty advisers are given special training 
opportunities to learn how to assist this spe- 
cial student population. They are taught how 
to advise the general studies requirements 



of the school, how to read a student's place- 
ment file, and how to interpret ACT scores. 

Two significant events are also part of South- 
west State's program for undecided students. 
A "Select Your Major Night" is designed to 
bring undecided students together with facul- 
ty members from all departments to allow for 
an exchange of ideas and information. This 
program has provided the impetus for many 
students to decide on a major. In addition, 
the "Career Planning" program is provided in 
conjunction with the Career Placement Office. 
While both of these programs are open to all 
students, the primary audience is the unde- 
cided group. 

Southwest State has also begun to experiment 
with other ways to assist undecided students, 
for example, a computerized student record 
system and class clusters. While each of the 
special programs plays a part in the overall 
design for undecided students, the success of 
the Advising Center depends on the commit- 
ment and efforts of volunteer faculty members 
who provide one-on-one counseling. 

Contact: 

Susan Douma 

Director, Advising Center 

BA268 

Southwest State University 
Marshall, MN 56258 
(507) 537-6245 

Millersville University 

Millersville University provides a compre- 
hensive service for undecided students with 
very little cost to the university. The program 
at Millersville consists of one individual with 
a quarter-time release to coordinate the pro- 
gram, a part-time secretary, a $6000 budget, 
and over 90 volunteer advisers. While this 
program does not have a formal structure in 
the university, it is perceived as important and 
has great impact. 
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The Undecided Program began in 1986 with 
15 volunteer advisers and 10 undecided stu- 
dents. Since that time the program has grown 
to over 220 undecided students and 90 vol- 
unteer advisers. The list of advisers includes 
a wide variety of individuals from the Mill- 
ersville community. These include student 
affairs professionals, faculty members, and 
retirees. The ratio of volunteers to students is 
three to one. These volunteers provide a very 
personalized service to the students through 
letter-writing and other individualized con- 
tacts. In addition to assisting the undecided 
students, this volunteer program has provided 
an opportunity for members of the campus 
community to network with each other, cre- 
ating a sense of cooperation throughout the 
university. 

Advisement tools created for this program 
include materials that help students assess 
their goals and a series of videotapes created 
at Miller sville on the various majors and indi- 
vidual departments on campus. A list of con- 
tacts in each department is also provided so 
that a receptive individual is available to help 
students explore their options. Statistics indi- 
cate that over 60% of the students enrolling as 
undecided students eventually graduate from 
Millersville University. 

By using existing resources and harnessing 
the commitment of volunteers, Millersville 
provides an excellent example of how colleges 
and universities can provide special services 
to undecided students on a limited budget. 

Contact: 

Ralph G. Anttonen 

Coordinator of Undecided Program 

Millersville University 

P.O. Box 1002 

Millersville, PA 17551-0302 
(717) 872-3483 

The Ohio State University 

The Ohio State University has had an exten- 
sive and well-defined program for undecided 



students for over 25 years. Ohio State's pro- 
gram provides undecided students the oppor- 
tunity to explore a wide variety of academic 
and career options before making final deci- 
sions. Undecided students, like other entering 
first-year students, are enrolled in Ohio State's 
University College in a special curricular pro- 
gram, the General Baccalaureate Curriculum. 
During orientation all undecided students are 
assigned a generalist adviser who helps them 
understand the academic programs of the uni- 
versity. The student and adviser continue to 
work together until a decision is made. About 
one-fifth of all entering students at Ohio State 
enroll in this program. 

Also, during the orientation program, parents 
of undecided students attend a special session 
where they are informed of the university's ef- 
forts to assist their students in exploring many 
academic options within a highly structured 
program. This session provides the oppor- 
tunity for parents to ask questions and reas- 
sures them that their students will receive the 
type of advising and counseling that leads to 
rational and satisfying educational and career 
decisions. 

University College has created a wide vari- 
ety of resources to assist undecided students 
in their educational and career exploration. 
For undecided students, a specially designed 
version of the freshman orientation course 
required of all students is described in Chap- 
ter 6. Students integrate the information they 
have gathered about themselves with academ- 
ic and career information within the course 
structure. Since their adviser is the instructor 
in the course, they continue to work together 
after the course is completed until a major is 
chosen. 

University College has a resource center 
where several computerized career informa- 
tion systems are available. Other resources in 
the center include specially designed printed 
materials, paper and pencil tests, career and 
major videotapes, and a small career library. 
While these resources are available to all stu- 
dents, the advisers of undecided students refer 
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their advisees to the center for more in-depth 
assistance. 

Two other resources available to undecided 
students are "people-banks." The "Partners In 
Education" program connects students with 
alumni who have volunteered to share their 
expertise in over 200 career fields. The "Senior 
Bank" is composed of Ohio State seniors from 
many academic departments who have vol- 
unteered to discuss with exploring students 
the most important aspects of majoring in a 
specific field. 

Other campus resources are also used to assist 
undecided students including career counsel- 
ing, larger career library resources, and several 
career exploration credit courses which can 
provide more in-depth academic and career 
exploration. Ohio State has a long history of 
affirming that undecided students are impor- 
tant to a large university and takes pride in 
the numbers of undecided students who have 
succeeded in graduating from a large number 
of majors. 

Contact: 

George E. Steele 

University College 

The Ohio State University 

110 Enarson Hall 

154 W. 12th Avenue 

Columbus, OH 43210-1390 

(614) 292-0646 

Memorial University of Newfoundland 

Memorial University of Newfoundland has 
taken academic advising into the high school. 
The Academic Advising Centre begins to 
make contact with students in Level I (Grade 
10) of high school to encourage them to con- 
sider their future and what role a university 
education can play in that future. Later, rep- 
resentatives of the university return to visit 
students in Level III (Grade 12) of high school 
to provide more detailed information about 
courses and programs available at Memorial. 
University instructors visit each school to 



interview all high school students intending 
to enter Memorial to help them formulate pro- 
grams for their first year of studies. The Cen- 
tre also provides publications and computer 
software for guidance counselors to involve 
them in helping students decide on academic 
majors. 

Students who arrive at Memorial without 
declaring a major are assigned one of their 
instructors as a faculty adviser through the 
Academic Advising Centre. The Centre also 
acts as a repository for information that can be 
used to assist students in making a decision. 
Computer programs, brochures, and publica- 
tions about available academic programs, as 
well as videotapes describing academic pro- 
grams are available in the Academic Advising 
Centre. 

The Centre also maintains communication 
with first-year students through a newsletter 
providing a wide variety of information on the 
services and opportunities available on cam- 
pus. 

Contact: 

Virginia Barrett 

Coordinator-University Liaison 
Memorial University of Newfoundland 
St. John's, Newfoundland, Canada 

A1B3X9 
(709) 737-8801 

The University of Utah 

The University of Utah began to take a closer 
look at advising undeclared students as the re- 
sult of a unique problem. In 1991, almost 20% 
of juniors and seniors were still undeclared or 
in pre-major status. This situation prompted 
the university to seek changes in how unde- 
cided students are handled and in the time 
they needed to declare a major. The university 
solved this problem with a two-pronged ap- 
proach. First, all undergraduates are expected 
to declare a major by the end of their sopho- 
more year. Those who fail to do so have their 
registration placed on hold. To clear the hold, 
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students must make contact with an academic 
adviser. 

The second part of the solution was to create a 
comprehensive advising program to assist stu- 
dents with major and career exploration. The 
orientation program was adjusted to provide 
separate workshops for undecided students. 
In these workshops the institution encourages 
freshmen to use their first year to explore their 
opportunities and to resist making premature 
decisions about a major. The emphasis on 
making a decision is not provided until the 
sophomore year when undecided students are 
required to declare a major and given informa- 
tion about workshops and personal advising 
to assist them. 

Utah has also developed coordination among 
the various offices on campus directly con- 
cerned with undecided students. The Center 
for Academic Advising, the Counseling Cen- 
ter, and the Career Center closely coordinate 
their activities to provide undecided students 
with the information they need to select a ma- 
jor. 

Training and staff development of the indi- 
viduals involved in advising are other major 
components of Utah's program. Advisers are 
provided a training manual to assist them 
in working with undecided students, and a 
half-day workshop has been implemented to 
provide more intensive training for these ad- 
visers. The University of Utah is continually 
evaluating the success of the program through 
the use of a variety of instruments and is seek- 
ing ways to continue to meet the needs of its 
students. 



Contact: 

Herta Teitelbaum 

Director of Academic Advising 

450 Student Services Building 

The University of Utah 

Salt Lake City, UT 84112 

(801) 581-8146 



Shippensburg University 

Shippensburg University has created the Di- 
vision of Undeclared Majors to influence the 
lives of undecided students positively. Stu- 
dents who start in this division have the op- 
portunity to explore their options without the 
pressure of prematurely declaring a major. 

The Division of Undeclared Majors provides 
both individual and group counseling. Vol- 
unteer faculty members serve as advisers to 
undecided students, providing individual 
counseling. Adviser and student meet in the 
fall before classes begin to discuss the stu- 
dent's goals. An "Exploration and Planning 
Seminar," which is a self-awareness, career- 
oriented course, provides the opportunity for 
students to discuss their options with peers. 
The division also provides referrals and self- 
directed, computer-based career guidance. 

The division has implemented an early warn- 
ing system to identify undeclared students 
who are in danger of failing academically. 
This program offers the opportunity for the 
student, with her or his adviser, to take steps 
to ensure that success is possible at Shippens- 
burg. 

Over the years the Division of Undeclared Ma- 
jors has continually sought ways to upgrade 
and update its services. Advisers are provided 
with frequent opportunities to improve their 
advising skills and to participate in personal/ 
professional development activities. 

Contact: 

Elnetta G. Jones 

Dean, Division of Undeclared Majors 
Shippensburg University 
Shippensburg, PA 17257 
(717) 532-1395 

Bradley University 

The Academic Exploration Program (AEP) 
was developed in 1977 for undecided stu- 
dents. It is conceptually based in student 
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development theory. Three basic components 
are incorporated into the AEP program: diag- 
nostic, student development, and academic. 
The diagnostic component seeks to analyze 
student ability levels, interest patterns and 
personality traits in an attempt to match stu- 
dents with career and academic majors that 
are challenging and appropriate. The student 
development component begins with a re- 
quired non-credit course, the "Student Plan- 
ning Seminar" (AEP 100). (See description in 
Chapter 6.) 

The academic component is delivered through 
faculty volunteers in a wide variety of disci- 
plines that coincide with Holland's catego- 
ries. During orientation, AEP students are 
interviewed, and their basic area of interest is 
assessed. Faculty advisers are assigned at the 
beginning of the academic year based on those 
interests. Truly "undecided" students are as- 
signed to professional advisers who work with 
them until their interests develop or change. 

The Academic Exploration Program also re- 
ceives students who are admissible to the 
institution, but may have one or more deficits 
that prevent them from entering their first 
choice of major (e.g., students who wish to 
major in business but have yet to complete 
calculus). With this intermediate step between 
admission and major declaration, students 
who might otherwise drop out because of 
course/ grade deficiencies are redirected to 
other majors in which they can be successful. 

Contact: 

Robert Bertram, Director 
Center for Orientation, Testing and Ad- 
visement 
Bradley University 
Peoria, IL 61625 
(309) 677-2420 

Common Features in Model Programs 

Each of the model programs described above 
has its own unique characteristics, but a com- 
mon thread runs through them all — a positive 



and upbeat approach to student development 
through programs for undecided students. 
Each institutional approach features a positive 
philosophy about being undeclared; empha- 
sizes the need to help students gather, inter- 
pret, and use information about themselves, 
majors and related careers; and involves fac- 
ulty members in the delivery of programs and 
services. 

Each successful program aims to remove the 
stigma of being undecided, and the institu- 
tional climate celebrates the opportunity for 
students to fully explore all options available 
to them. Being undecided is viewed as an op- 
portunity for students to develop personal, 
educational, career, and life plans, not just 
"deciding on a major." 

Career development is a common thread in 
exemplary advising programs. Since many 
students select a major on the basis of its ca- 
reer implications, helping undecided students 
understand these relationships assists them in 
reaching more realistic choices. 

Faculty involvement is another common 
theme. By providing quality training for 
faculty members who work with undecided 
students, not only do students benefit, but 
the institution benefits from advisers who are 
knowledgeable about issues outside their aca- 
demic disciplines. In addition, students who 
are decided on a major receive better advising 
as a result of the additional training of faculty. 

While the programs described above represent 
many different types and sizes of institutions 
and are diverse in their approaches, they offer 
ideas that are transferable to many settings. 
Programs such as these can provide inspira- 
tion for any institution exploring ways to ad- 
dress the needs of this special population of 
students who are not yet ready to declare a 
major. 
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In the preceding chapters, many facets of 
advising and programming for undecided 
college students have been described. The 
profile gleaned from many years of research 
about them paints a picture of normal (for the 
most part) individuals who are in the process 
of developing vocational maturity, who are 
anxious about their lack of direction, and who 
need to learn the skills of exploration and de- 
cision making. A few students identified as 
"indecisive" need a more in-depth counseling 
approach. 

Some common perceptions of undecided 
students have been reaffirmed in this mono- 
graph: 

1. Most students who enter college with no 
specific academic or career direction in 
mind are considered to be in the explor- 
atory stage of their development, and 
being "undecided" can be considered a 
temporary state. 

2. Many "decided" students change their 
minds, especially during the freshman 
and sophomore years, and require the 
same type of academic and career advis- 
ing as the entering undecided student. 

3. There are many proven approaches, both 
administratively and programmatically, 
to help students make informed and satis- 
fying educational and career choices. 



There is a wide disparity in how different 
institutions of higher education perceive and 
serve undecided students. Where their needs 
are acknowledged, they can enjoy a wide vari- 
ety of help through the transition of choosing 
or changing a major. Where their existence is 
not administratively acknowledged, they may 
drift and struggle on their own or even drop 
out. 

The undecided student could be pictured as a 
product of our increasingly complex society, 
in which there is an overwhelming array of 
vocational choices. But the literature on these 
students goes back to the 1920s when occupa- 
tional choices were supposedly more limited. 

Undecided students could also be the product 
of a school system which does not provide 
the type of information and counseling that 
students need in order to explore and study 
vocational paths that are appropriate for their 
particular personal characteristics. Feder- 
ally funded career education programs in the 
1960s and 1970s were to provide this type of 
assistance to students at every grade level. Yet 
the number of students who entered college 
undecided remained about the same. 

Indecision can also be attributed to the lack of 
first-hand experiences that students are afford- 
ed in today's work place. Some school dis- 
tricts have well-established "career shadow- 
ing" programs where students can experience 



first-hand work environments for which they 
have an interest. Most would agree, however, 
that the opportunities for real work experi- 
ences are more limiting to today's youth who 
are confined for the most part to minimum 
wage jobs. 

In spite of decades of efforts by career educa- 
tion programs, societal and parental pressures, 
and the increasing number of highly struc- 
tured, oversubscribed, and selective majors in 
many institutions which penalize late decision 
makers, why is the undecided student still 
with us? Anyone who has worked with large 
numbers of undecided students is aware of the 
complexity of this question. But some expla- 
nations can be considered. 

Career development theory offers a logical 
explanation for indecision among traditional 
college-age students. Super (1957) has long 
described this stage of development as the 
"Exploratory" life stage where students must 
accomplish certain developmental tasks. 
These include the need to "crystallize" or 
define one's self in terms of life roles, inter- 
ests, abilities and values. The identification of 
educational and occupational options are also 
included. The second task is to "specify" or 
choose one of the alternatives that have been 
identified. The third task is to "implement" or 
carry out a specific plan to reach the goals that 
have been specified. The need to accomplish 
these tasks is assumed to be common to youth 
who are in the age range of 15 to 24 years, ac- 
cording to Super (1957). 

Some students are able to accomplish these 
tasks sooner than others. They may have ac- 
quired a vocational vision of themselves at an 
early age and built their identity around it. 
They may have been exposed to the knowl- 
edge and experience that provides realistic 
information about certain occupations. For 
these and other reasons, there are students 
who enter college very decided and pursue 
their vision without interruption. 

Undecided students, on the other hand, en- 
ter college with enumerable reasons for not 



making educational and/ or vocational deci- 
sions. Some enter college with many interests 
and have difficulty in "letting go" of them. 
They have no clear vision of who they are 
vocationally and need time to explore their 
options. Some entering college students are 
overwhelmed by all the choices that confront 
them. They lack basic knowledge about the 
course work associated with various academic 
programs and are uncertain of the occupa- 
tional relationships to some majors, especially 
those that are not direct or obvious. Some lack 
the decision making skills necessary to sort 
through the alternatives in a logical and order- 
ly way. A few have more serious problems for 
which psychological counseling is needed to 
help them overcome a debilitating indecisive- 
ness that permeates all aspects of their lives. 

If we acknowledge that undecided students 
are always going to enter our portals, do insti- 
tutions have an obligation to assist them? Set- 
ting aside retention as a possible motive, what 
other considerations are important? First, the 
sheer numbers of undecided students indicate 
that this is a natural phenomenon that cannot 
be ignored. If we do not design interventions 
that intercept them at the beginning of the 
freshman year, we will have more upperclass 
students with a record of course work which 
could narrow options or prolong the path to a 
degree. 

Second, if we agree with the premise that one 
of the purposes of higher education is to edu- 
cate a future populace that will be an asset 
to society, then the concept of educating the 
"whole person" must be accepted. In order to 
assist students to mature and grow intellectu- 
ally, socially, and personally, we must create 
environments in and out of the classroom 
where this can be accomplished. We should 
also feel obligated to help students see the 
value of their college experience for what it 
offers in the present. They must be exposed to 
and encouraged to participate in many experi- 
ences which will help them acquire the self- 
confidence and competencies needed to enjoy 
and make the most of college life. As Chapter 
6 points out, this includes special populations 
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of undecided students such as older adults, 
minorities, and commuters. 

To state the obvious, most of what has been 
described and recommended in this mono- 
graph about undecided students can be ap- 
plied to "decided" students as well. When we 
establish a caring, intrusively helpful environ- 
ment, all students benefit. And for those who 
are struggling with important career and life 
decisions, especially the student who is admit- 
tedly undecided, we are obligated to offer the 
most complete, sensitive, and effective pro- 
grams and services that are within our power 
to provide. 
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